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EDITORIAL 
After Evanston—What? 


\ \ T HEN H. G. Wells left his testimony to posterity in a mon- 

ograph that he wrote just before his death, Mind at the 

End of Its Tether, he gloomily saw the possibility of the 
complete elimination of the homo sapiens from this world. As ev- 
eryone knows, for nearly half a century Wells had preached what 
amounted to a doctrine of the perfectability of human society. Sci- 
ence, education, welfare, and a proper social ordering were the means 
whereby his utopian society was eventually to be established. It is 
true that H. G. Wells was an out-dated man to many even before his 
death, To me, however, he has remained the symbol of modern 
man’s dilemma, wherever in the East or the West man has come 
under the spell of technological civilization. Of course, except in 
rare cases where prosperity has been continuous in recent times, 
where suffering with all its personal tragedy and social chaos has not 
been known, man today is no longer the unrestrained optimist his 
grandfather was, an optimist who saw the Kingdom of God just 
around the corner. And yet, barring the extremists who see nothing 
but doom for man, an overwhelming majority, even though with 
mental reservations, would still affirm that it is in man’s hands to 
work out his own salvation, that is to say, they still believe that man 
has not exhausted his resources and that if he were only wise, he 
could build a bright future for himself. The mental reservations, 
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however, are serious, for the threat of massive weapons of destruc. 
tion that man has forged for himself hangs over him like the Sword 
of Damocles. Optimism and despair are found generally mixed; 
sometimes they alternate with alternating fortunes in history. 


I 


It was expected that the main theme of the Evanston Assembly, 
“Christ the Hope of the World,” would speak to this contemporary 
situation of ours. To the Christian who understands his faith, Op- 
timism and pessimism are words that have little or no religious or 
theological significance. These words express a temper of mind 
that has been developed from an estimate of human resources. On 
the contrary, Christian faith estimates future possibilities not on the 
basis of man’s achievements and failures, or the present promise of 
man, but on the basis of the tremendous affirmation that the world 
in which we live is God’s world, that it is his creation, and that his 
sovereignty and rule over the world are real, and that he the sov- 
ereign Ruler and the Lord of history still remains and will remain 
sovereign over his creation, and that in the end the ends of history 
are in his hands to do with them as he purposes. This of course 
does not mean that man has no role to play either in the present or 
with reference to the future. The Christian hope being in Christ, 
the revealed mind and will of God, man is freed from his paralyzing 
dilemma, a dilemma that arises because despite all his religious pro- 
fessions he is unable to wean himself away from the belief that if his 
resources fail him, all is lost for him and that even God would then 
be defeated. The Christian hope so thoroughly releases him from 
his dilemma that there is a new dynamic sense of freedom. On the 
one hand, he is freed from his fears that perpetually haunt him that 
if not a deliberate perversion, a misjudgment on the part of man may 
make him utilize the unprecedented power that he has in his hand 
for his own annihilation. God after all has not been unseated from 
his sovereignty by man’s power, God’s ability to conquer evil has not 
been minimized by the growing magnitude of that evil. The res- 
urrection of Jesus is either a sign of God’s eternal power to conquer 
evil in his own way or the hopes of the Christian are vain and the 
Christian could never join, amidst the powers and principalities of 
this world, in the song of triumph—‘‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or anguish or persecution or fam- 
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ine, or nakedness, or peril or sword? . . . For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 8: 35-39). Yes, man may 
commit the foolish act and destroy all that he has laboriously built 
up for himself over the ages, but that is not the end! 

Secondly, he is freed from his pathetic belief that the human insti- 
tutions that he is so restlessly building up with the noblest of motives 
are part of the fabric of the kingdom of God to come. Here is the 
hardest pill for man to swallow, or to change the metaphor, the great- 
est blow to his pride. History has not taught him the lesson that 
even the most cherished of our values are continuously being tran- 
scended and that many of man’s institutions, highly cherished at one 
time, are now part of the rubble and dust of history and that many 
of our present values will meet the same destiny in the future. 
Speaking of it in an empirical way, the kingdom of God seems to 
have an elusive character—it truly imparts something of itself to hu- 
man institutions and yet stands perpetually as a stern judge over all 
these institutions. 

What is the result for man of his being freed from his pathetic be- 
lief that his institutions are a part of the fabric of the kingdom of 
God? For one thing, I have a surer hope concerning man’s ultimate 
destiny. If his institutions were really a part of the fabric of the 
kingdom of God, with that fabric being continuously consigned into 
the limbo of forgotten history, that kingdom must be a poor king- 
dom indeed. It could not have anything abiding in it. 

Does this freedom then induce me to turn my back on my present 
responsibility and take consolation in an other-worldly hope? De- 
cidedly not! The fundamental truth of the affirmation of the Chris- 
tian hope is that this world is God’s world. As his world, he has 
present purposes for it. Having created it, he has not abandoned 
it; if he has, then the question of hope does not arise. The world 
must inevitably go to its doom. ‘There is no future hope without 
that hope having a present reference and relevance. There is no 
destiny without a direction toward it. There is no “end” without 
that “end” having been present at the beginning, and without be- 
ing present at the middle. Our hope for the future is there because 
of our conviction concerning the beginning and the middle. “In 
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the beginning was the Word,” that is, not in relation to time but in 
relation to the reason for being of all creation, of all existence. Our 
hope for the future is because this Word, the reason of all existence, 
showed his concern for the problems of existence by taking upon 
himself fleshly existence and in this fleshly existence demonstrated 
the conquest over evil and death. The “end” was in the beginning, 
is in the middle, and will gather up all into a final victory, despite 
all seeming defeat. If the “end” was at the beginning and is in the 
middle, then there is no escape from obedience to the present call to 
duty. Our present efforts are only re-orientated to the fullness of 
Christian belief. 


II 


Unfortunately neither the groups which discussed the theme of 
the Assembly nor the plenary sessions came anywhere near the cen- 
tral issues involved in the theme. The theme seemed to have been 
lost even before the Assembly began. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, address- 
ing a convocation of the Chicago Ecumenical Institute a few days be- 
fore the Evanston Assembly, deplored the talk that differences in re- 
gard to the theme were distributed geographically. Unfortunately, 
however, that impression was there and the planners of the Assem- 
bly committed a technical blunder in asking Dr. Edmund Schlink 
of Germany and Dr. Robert Calhoun of the United States to intro- 
duce the theme on the opening day, thus confirming an earlier im- 
pression in the minds of some. It has been charged that the authors 
of the document on the main theme were all, or nearly all, of the 
same school of theological thinking. ‘This is far from the truth, as 
even a cursory examination of the names of the people who signed 
the document would show. 

The Assembly techniques were also partly responsible for the fail- 
ure in regard to the main theme. No theology is worth anything if 
it cannot be communicated to the ordinary church-goer, but theology 
cannot be formulated by a democratic vote. The prophetic message 
has never been submitted to vote. Amos perhaps pleaded for de- 
mocracy in his own way, but he did not derive his message from vox 
popult! The defect of the method was obvious when entirely irrele- 
vant issues like the Arab-Jewish problem were dragged in at a certain 
stage in the plenary discussion. ‘The alternative of course is not the 
pronouncement of ex cathedra statements. Obviously there is need 
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for greater education in our Churches before an ecumenical confer- 
ence meets. With the report on the main theme remitted to the 
Churches, one hopes that they will take time to study the document 
dispassionately. 

But what was lost in the discussion both in the groups and plenary 
sessions in regard to the main theme, was recovered in a certain meas- 
ure in the Message. One ought to be grateful to the Drafting Com- 
mittee on the Message for the way in which they tried to bring back 
asense of urgency to the work done at the Assembly. 


Ill 


The above comments pertain only to the treatment of the main 
theme at the Assembly. There is every reason to be gratified with 
the work done in the area of other subsidiary themes. Whether the 
Church is fulfilling its vocation in this world or not is to be judged 
partly by the way in which it is exercising its prophetic function. 
This function is to interpret the will of God for our time and gen- 
eration. While the things said and agreed upon at Evanston may 
not have satisfied everyone, there is no denying the fact that the As- 
sembly seriously sought to interpret the will of God for our times. 
Dr. Frederick Nolde’s speech in regard to the East-West problem 
was a courageous Christian witness. ‘Those who spurn peaceful co- 
existence have not yet suggested a constructive solution to the East- 
West problem. The report on International Affairs eventually 
adopted by the Assembly shuns the use of the word “‘co-existence” 
and attempts to make a realistic analysis of conditions necessary for 
conflicting systems to exist together. And though it shuns the word 
“co-existence,”” it concludes, “yet however deeply the conflict may 
be, it is not necessarily an insuperable bar to living together in a 
divided world.” On the whole the report is balanced, and shows a 
real concern for a constructive Christian approach in a sinful world 
where absolutes seem elusive. Nevertheless, one cannot but feel a 
tinge of regret that the Church does not find it possible to take 
courage in its hands and proclaim unequivocally that its chief func- 
tion is the ministry of reconciliation—a ministry that might demand 
that the Church travel the road to Golgotha. 

There was nothing particularly new or striking in the report on 
Responsible Society. Most of it is a reaffirmation of what was said 
at Amsterdam in 1948 with the exception of the additional material 
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on the needs of under-developed countries. Here is a serious warn. 
ing to democracies not to kill democratic freedoms in the fear that 
they may be killed by the enemies of democracies. One regrets that 
the problems of the industrial laborer in under-developed countries 
did not receive serious attention in the report. While the revolv- 
tion in the East is certainly dominantly agrarian and the Communist 
successes are to be attributed partly to their having captured the im- 
pulses working beneath this agrarian revolution for their own ends, 
some countries of the East are passing through the agonies attendant 
on an industrial revolution too. Plantation labor is another of the 
big problems in the East and one gathers in Latin America too, 
These subjects need to be studied more thoroughly by those inter- 
ested in the Responsible Society. 

In regard to Church unity, the Assembly went somewhat further 
than at Amsterdam. In 1948, though the question of Church unity 
was in the background of discussion it never seriously came to the 
surface. At Evanston, throughout all the discussions in Section I, 
the imperative need for unity was uppermost in the minds of many. 
Nevertheless the impression one is compelled to form is that it will 
still be a long time before the Churches in the West will take serious 
and concrete steps toward real Christian unity. The Faith and 
Order Commission has done important work for over a quarter of 
a century on the problem of Christian unity and it will go on dis- 
cussing various issues that are involved in the movement for Chris- 
tian unity. Nothing, however, will be achieved by the Faith and 
Order Commission or by the General Assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches unless Churches in their own regions cease to 
be self-centered and start looking at their neighboring Churches to 
see if they could not start conversations for unity. Unity cannot 
come from the top, from a world organization; it must grow from 
the bottom. The World Council of Churches, or the Faith and 
Order Commission, cannot be expected to achieve anything that the 
Churches themselves do not care to achieve. Recommendations for 
unity from without carry little weight. Unity is achieved when 
there is a real conviction growing from within. There was little 
evidence of this at Evanston. Cultural factors and the weight of 
history are obviously still too strong for any real stirrings of convic- 
tion from within. Protestant Christendom will have to answer be- 
for the Lord for this complacency. It is not a failing of the World 
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Council of Churches that there is this complacency—it belongs to the 
member Churches. 
IV 


But if we have seen the weakness of Churches in this respect, we 
have also seen at Evanston that despite their many failings, short- 
comings, their insularity, these Churches consciously belong to a 
world-wide movement, a world-wide fellowship. It was impressive, 
moving, and inspiring to see in miniature a picture of world-Chris- 
tianity. ‘There were delegates, consultants, and visitors from every 
continent, from such far off places as the Fiji Islands. ‘They were 
all there because they all call on the same Lord. Christianity has 
changed history. The revolution in the East which we are wit- 
nessing today and before which many people stand baffled owes its 
origin and impulses in no mean measure to forces released by the 
Christian missionary movement in the East. World Christianity 
will continue to change history till the Lord of History brings in 
his own time the final consummation of his purposes. Until then 
the following words of the report of Section I of the Assembly may 
be taken to express the real hope and prayer of all those united in 
the World Council of Churches: “At Amsterdam we said we intend 
to stay together. He has kept us together. He has shown himself 
again as our hope. Emboldened by this hope, we dedicate ourselves 
to God anew, that he may enable us to grow together.” 


V. E. DEevapuTT 


The Human Spirit and the Holy Spirit 


HE theme of this issue of THEoLocy Topay is ““The Human 

Spirit and the Holy Spirit.” Both phrases of the title are im- 

portant. Sensitive theologians might ask to reverse the order 
to make it read, ‘““The Holy Spirit and the Human Spirit,” but the 
order as given can be defended as climactic, thus satisfying both lit- 
erary taste and theological truth. There is no quarrel with the 
acknowledged fact that, in any coupling of the Holy Spirit and the 
human spirit, the kingdom and the power and the glory are the 
Holy Spirit’s and not man’s. 
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Humanists chafe at this. They call it the theological humiliation 
of Man, and quote rebelliously the great sentence from William 
Faulkner’s Stockholm speech at the Nobel Prize awards, “I decline 
to accept the end of man.” But the Christian faith is not against 
man. Recognition of God does not destroy man; it saves him. It 
is precisely because the Kingdom is God’s that man takes on both 
stature and hope. By the power of the Spirit, he is brought into 
the Kingdom, and the Kingdom is eternal. The Spirit, too, declines 
to accept the end of man. 


The Evanston meeting of the World Council of Churches has been 
criticized by some for being too other-worldly, putting too much em- 
phasis on eschatology and the Second Coming and the Holy Spirit. 
By others it has been accused of being too this-worldly, relying 
too much on the human spirit. Professor V. E. Devadutt’s guest- 
editorial, “After Evanston—What?’’, does neither. It is a friendly, 
well-considered appraisal of the great Assembly, and a look to the 
future of the ecumenical movement by one of the foremost spokes- 
men of the younger Churches which are playing an increasingly sig- 
nificant role in the World Council of Churches. 

Professor V. E. Devadutt, Dean of Theology of Serampore College, 
India, and Editor of The Indian Journal of Theology, holds the doc- 
torate of theology from the University of Toronto. He is a Baptist, 
but last year he was Visiting Professor at a Presbyterian stronghold, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and this year has moved into Meth- 
odist circles as Professor of the History of Religions at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Dr. Theodore P. Ferris’s devotional commentary, “Christians, But 
Not Quite,” is on the side of the theologians, not the humanists. 
The baptism of man is not enough, he points out; it takes the bap- 
tism of the Spirit to make Christians. ‘“The Churches are filled 
with people who are Christians, but not quite. They know the 
Gospel. They try to live a good Christian life. . . . But they have 
missed what the way of God really means. . . . They have never 
been receivers of God’s grace. . . .” 

Dr. Ferris’s comments are an exposition of Acts 18: 24-28, the 
story of Apollos in Ephesus, and are reprinted by permission from 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. IX. The expositor is rector of Trinity 
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Church, Copley Square, Boston, and is the author of a number of 
books, including This Created World (1944), and Go Tell the Peo- 
ple (1951), the George Stewart lectures on preaching. 


It has proved easier for men to acknowledge the primacy of the 
divine Spirit than to define it. Professor Hendry’s article, “From 
the Father and the Son: the Filioque after 900 Years,” deals with 
the theological base of the schism that split East from West nine 
hundred years ago over the filioque clause in the Nicene Creed’s 
statement of the “procession” of the Holy Spirit. “That controversy, 
as he observes, is often cited “‘as a signal example of the propensity 
for hairsplitting which is considered indigenous to the race of theo- 
logians,”” but Dr. Hendry accomplishes the miracle of making the 
old debate come alive with meaning for the ecumenical movement 
today. Of particular interest is his critical analysis of Karl Barth’s 
theological defense of the double procession of the Spirit. Dr. 
Hendry’s own conclusion is that the filioque is a “false solution to 
a real problem,” and that when that problem (the tension between 
concern for the unity and for the Trinity of the Godhead) “‘is de- 
fined in terms of the Filioque it is inevitably distorted.” 

George S. Hendry is one of the Scottish theologians who, with 
others, played an active part in the founding of the Scottish Journal 
of Theology. His Hastie Lectures at the University of Glasgow have 
been published under the title, God the Creator (1937). He is now 
Charles Hodge Professor of Systematic Theology at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. ‘The present article grew out of a series of lectures 
given at The Seminaries of the American Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Dubuque, Iowa. 


The next article is a study of psychology and religion which, as 
might be expected, begins by centering attention on the human 
spirit. But in “Biblical Faith and Natural Religion,” Will Herberg 
uses John H. Masserman’s “‘sensational reversal of Freud on religion” 
only as a springboard for a discussion of the shattering difference be- 
tween the God-centered faith of the Bible, and the man-centered 
“natural religion” of the psychiatrists. ‘To Freud, religion is an 
illusion blocking the return to reality. Masserman turns Freud 
upside down, asserting that there are at least three basic religious 
“convictions” which are as necessary to man as his skin. With this 
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comforting vindication of religion, it might be assumed, the article 
will end. But it is only the beginning for Herberg. He unex. 
pectedly reverses his field until what is finally vindicated is not re- 
ligion, but Biblical faith. 

Will Herberg represents the movement in Reformed Judaism that 
calls for a revival of theological concern. He has studied at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and is a popular lecturer on re- 
ligious subjects at colleges and universities, most recently at Dart- 
mouth. He is an author—Judaism and Modern Man (1951)—and 
has served as Educational Director of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 


Robert G. Middleton, in ““The Gospel and the Younger Genera- 
tion,” presents another diagnosis of the ills of the human spirit in 
our time. The younger generation, he says, “is living in an era of 
numbing fear and chastened hope.” Its mood “borders very closely 
on despair”; its disease is spiritual emptiness. The prescription he 
suggests for the beginnings of a cure will gladden the hearts of theo- 
logians. Young people want theology, he says flatly. ‘“This means, 
of course, that we must once again confront the younger generation 
with the Christian faith as doctrine.” 

The author is a graduate of Colgate University and Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School and is pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Haddonfield, N. J., his second pastorate. He has written for the 
Christian Century, Religion and Life, and Christianity and Crisis. 


“Does Spiritual Faith Insure Physical Benefits?” by Gerald Runkle 
considers one of the specific problems of the relation between man 
and the Holy Spirit. It is an examination of the contention of 
Pascal, William James, and Norman Vincent Peale that since re- 
ligion confers practical benefits, the wise thing to do is to decide to 
believe and enjoy the results. Despite its devastating criticism of 
Peale (“an urbane witch-doctor”’) and its debatable compression of 
Pascal’s many-sided genius into the narrow mold of his famous 
wager, the article is nevertheless a refreshing call to a higher ap- 
proach to God than “‘trying out beliefs . . . until you find one that 
will give you happiness (Pascal), cash value (James), or business suc- 
cess (Peale).” 

Gerald J. T. Runkle graduated from Oberlin College after three 
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years in the Army Air Corps during World War II. He holds his 
Ph.D. from Yale University, and is presently Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy and Chairman of the department at the Atlanta Division 
of the University of Georgia. 


Professor Piper, too, in “The Power of the Christian Life,” lifts 
the discussion of the work of the Holy Spirit to a higher level, and 
into broader perspective. The Bible is not adverse to happiness, 
success, and accomplishment as goals of life, he says, “but it treats 
them definitely as being of subordinate significance.” ‘The goal of 
God’s Spirit is the bringing of the individual “into line with God’s 
saving activity.” His practical emphasis on the experience of the 
gift of the Spirit—how to receive it, and how to have assurance of 
it—makes the article a welcome contribution to a field of inquiry in 
which sterile speculation on the one hand and exotic excess on the 
other have too often withered the real “fruit of the Spirit.” 

Otto A. Piper, Professor of New Testament Literature and Ex- 
egesis at Princeton Theological Seminary, is President for 1954-55 
of the American Theological Society. In addition to numerous pub- 


lications in German, he is author of God in History (1939), The 
Christian Interpretation of Sex (1941), and he has been a frequent 
contributor to —TTHEOLoGy Topay. 


Dwight L. Moody once remarked, “We read of the wrath of God, 
of the Lamb. But nowhere do we read of the wrath of the Holy 
Spirit—gentle, innocent, meek, loving.” It is this characteristic of 
the Spirit which is the underlying emphasis of Norman Snaith’s 
“The Spirit of Righteousness,” an exegetical study of the phrase, 
“such as he is able to get,” in Leviticus 14: 22. The importance of 
the phrase is its disclosure that embedded in the ritual of the Sec- 
ond ‘Temple was a remarkable concern for the poor and the under- 
privileged—a concern which influenced the Biblical idea of “right- 
eousness.”” ““The Christian approach is not so much to indicate 
morality by condemning the guilty, but rather to look . . . towards 
the establishment of right relations and right action. In modern 
Western thought ‘righteousness’ belongs to the vocabulary of ethics. 
In the Bible it belongs rather to the vocabulary of salvation.” 

Norman H. Snaith, who teaches Old Testament at Wesley Col- 
lege, Headingley, Leeds, England, is the author of a number of im- 
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portant Old Testament studies, including The Distinctive Ideas of 
the Old Testament (1944), The Jewish New Year Festival, Its Origin 
and Development (1947), and Mercy and Sacrifice, A Study of the 
Book of Hosea (1953). 


The concluding article in this number, ““The Main Issues in The- 
ological Education,” is the first report of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the American Association of Theological Schools to study 
the whole question of theological education in America at the pres- 
ent time. The general problems surveyed include the nature of 
the Christian ministry, the tension between vocational and academic 
demands in ministerial training, and such issues as the relationship 
of tradition to experience, of the Church to modern society, of de- 
nominational loyalties to ecumenicity. The report abounds with 
quotable insights: about students, “What they fear even more than 
becoming inept professionals is becoming hypocritical parsons”; 
about the problem of communication, “There is the danger of be- 
ing so relevant in communication that the needs of man are defined 
not in terms of the Gospel but in those of contemporary psychology, 
sociology, and politics so that the Gospel is not translated but per- 
verted.” 

Directing the research project is Professor H. Richard Niebuhr of 
Yale Divinity School, a member of the Editorial Council of THEOot- 
ocy Topay. He is joined in this preliminary report by Professor 
Daniel Day Williams of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and James M. Gustafson who has recently been appointed to teach 
Christian Ethics at Yale Divinity School. 


SAMUEL H. MOFFETT 





CHRISTIANS, BUT NOT QUITE 


By Tueopore P. Frrris* 


but not quite. He had a great many of the requirements 

and many of the electives as well. He had a knowledge of 
the Scriptures. It is obvious that you cannot be a Christian with- 
out that. He had been instructed in the teachings of Jesus. Cer- 
tainly there is no Christianity without that. Moreover he had the 
desire to pass on to others what he himself had. He was a mission- 
ary. And in addition he had a good background. He had the cul- 
ture of Alexandria, one of the philosophical centers of the empire. 
What then did he not have? What was it that Aquila and his wife 
missed in this fine Christian teacher? ‘The only clue that the Acts 
gives us is that he did not have the baptism of Jesus; he had only 
the baptism of John. 

If by baptism is meant only a ceremonial or ritual act, then the 
clue does not lead us far. But the chances are that it means more 
than that. ‘The baptism of John was a baptism into moral improve- 
ment; it initiated men into a great reform movement, and let no 
one underestimate the importance of it. But it was not the baptism 
of Jesus, for the baptism of Jesus was a baptism into death and res- 
urrection. It was a dying to self. It was a recognition that of your 
own self you can do nothing and that you are willing to stand as a 
sinner in the presence of God, claiming nothing, only counting on 
his love and forgiveness. It changed the center of things from self- 
directed effort to God-given grace. It was the difference between a 
man who tried desperately to be good and a man who admitted that 
he was a sinner. Once that admission was made, he was raised into 
anew kind of life in which he had a power over himself that he never 
had before. Before it, he was like Atlas trying to carry the world 
on his shoulders; after it, he was like a man carrying the Cross. 
What a difference! No wonder Aquila and Priscilla took him home 
and “expounded to him the way of God more accurately,” explained 


ies is the kind of man whom we might call a Christian, 


* This is the Exposition of Acts 18: 24-28 in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 9 (copyright 
1954 by Pierce and Washabaugh), pp. 247-250. The passage is reprinted here by the per- 
mission of Abingdon Press. 
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what it really meant. That is what Apollos missed: he missed the 
meaning of the Gospel. He was a Christian, but not quite, and in 
a case like this a miss is as good asa mile... . 

The Churches are filled with people who are Christians, but not 
quite. They know the Gospel. They try to live a good Christian 
life. They have a high sense of moral responsibility; they assume 
their part in the life of the community. But they have missed what 
the way of God really means. They have the baptism of John, but 
not the baptism of Jesus. They have never given up the direction 
of their own lives. They have never stood in the presence of the 
mighty God and admitted that of themselves they could do nothing. 
They have never been the receivers of God’s grace; only the givers 
of God’s goods. ‘This is no merely academic distinction. It is the 
difference between life and death. It is the difference between a 
man who is frantically trying to hold on to a sinking ship and a man 
who, knowing the seriousness of his plight, reaches out for a life belt 
that has been thrown down from above. It is the difference between 
ethics and religion, and the difference between the religion of good 
works and the religion of faith. In the first you find a man who by 
all his might and main goes out to slay Goliath. In the second you 
find a man who has been slain by his own conviction of unworthiness 
and who has been saved by the love of the Father. 

Once again a miss is as good as a mile. To obey the command- 
ments of Jesus, to practice the principles set forth in the Sermon on 
the Mount is a moral goal to which all Christians aspire. But if a 
man has nothing more than a moral goal to strive for, he has missed 
the meaning of Christianity. Of him it may be said that he is a 
Christian, but not quite, and a miss in this case is as good as a mile! 

The Church was not, is not, and never can be a society for the im- 
provement of morals. It was at the start, is now, and always must 
remain a resurrection center, in which men and women see the real- 
ity of God, surrender the direction of their lives, die to their own 
selfish wills, and are raised into a new and different life, a life in 
which all the old problems will be there, but will be controlled, so 
that underneath the disquietude of the world will be “the peace of 
God, which passes all understanding.” From a fellowship such as 
that there streams into the world rivers of life that reclaim the waste 
spaces and do by indirection what all the conscious striving of our 
moral effort fails miserably to do. 
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FROM THE FATHER AND THE SON: THE 
FILIOQUE AFTER NINE HUNDRED YEARS 


By Gezorce S. HENDRY 


Cardinal Humbert, entered the Church of the Hagia Sophia 

in Constantinople at the hour of worship and laid upon the 
altar a sentence of excommunication against the Patriarch, Michael 
Cerularius; they then walked out of the Church and shook the dust 
off their feet, crying, Videat Deus et judicet. ‘Thus the tension be- 
tween the Eastern and Western parts of the Church, which had been 
steadily mounting for centuries, reached the point of final rupture, 
and the breach which then took place has remained unhealed to this 
day. 

While the principal causes of this tragic schism were not of a theo- 
logical nature—the fundamental cause was undoubtedly the resist- 
ance of the Eastern Churches to the growing pretensions of the pa- 
pacy—and they would probably have been sufficient to bring it about, 
they were powerfully reinforced by a theological controversy, which 
acquired a significance out of all proportion to its merits through its 
association with the schism. It was the perverse genius of Photius 
that first realized the potentialities of a theological dispute as a means 
of exacerbating relations between East and West two centuries before 
the final rupture. By his attack on the Filioque, which he launched 
in his Encyclical of 867 and pressed with vigor in his treatise on the 
Holy Spirit some years later, he tossed into the arena a theological 
apple of discord over which the disputants proceeded to contend with 
increasing bitterness. The Filioque controversy played a prominent 
part in precipitating the schism, and it has proved to be an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the reunion of East and West for nine hun- 
dred years. 

The ninth centenary of the schism forms an appropriate occasion 
lor some attempt to reassess the issues of this ancient controversy. 
Attention has also been focussed upon it afresh in recent years by the 


()' Saturday, July 16, 1054, the three papal legates, headed by 
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attempt of a group of contemporary Western theologians to elevate 
the Filioque to a position of central importance in evangelical faith, 


I 


The controversy is sometimes cited as a signal example of that pro- 
pensity for hairsplitting which is considered indigenous to the race 
of theologians. It concerned a fine point of Trinitarian theology, 
which did not directly affect the doctrine of the Trinity in so far as 
it had received formal definition at any of the Ecumenical Councils, 
The conciliar definitions of the doctrine were accepted without 
question by both parties; the dispute arose over a point of theological 
interpretation, and it had its source in two fundamentally different 
approaches to the problem. 

The type of Trinitarian theology, which became dominant in the 
Greek Church, was determined basically by a concern for the unity 
of God. This concern had first been given expression by the Mon- 
archians, who, alarmed at what seemed to them to be a doctrinal 
drift towards polytheism, asserted the unity of God (the monarchy, 
as they called it) in forms which excluded all, or all but a very at- 
tenuated Trinitarianism. The Church rejected the extreme posi- 
tion taken by the Monarchians, but it accepted their basic conten- 
tion; it became a principle of subsequent Trinitarian thought that 
the unity of God must be preserved inviolate. Hence the developed 
Trinitarian theology of the Greek Fathers represented the three- 
ness as grounded in an ultimate unity, and the main problem, as it 
presented itself to them, was that of defining the modes by which the 
Trinity derived from the unity without prejudice to the consubstan- 
tiality and coeternity of the three persons. Their answer to this 
problem was the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son and 
the procession of the Spirit from the Father, whom they described as 
the “Source of Godhead.” This conception, which accorded an 
ontological priority to the Father, gave the Trinitarian theology of 
the Greek Fathers a suggestion of subordinationism, of which all the 
dialectical ingenuity of its authors was unable to rid it. 

Augustine, the chief architect of Trinitarian theology in the West, 
chose a different approach to the problem. He rejected the Greek 
approach, in which Trinity was, so to speak, built up from a basic 
principle of unity, and he strove after a conception of the triune 
God, in which Trinity was no less ultimate than unity. By virtually 
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equating each of the persons with the whole Trinity, he posited an 
ontological parity between them and eliminated the last vestige of 
subordinationism. And the eternal movement in the inner being 
of the Trinity, which the Greek Fathers had conceived as the emer- 
gence of the Son and the Spirit from the Father as from a fountain, 
was reinterpreted by Augustine as a more truly circular movement 
in which the Son and the Spirit were actively engaged. 

It was the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit that came 
10 be the center of controversy. ‘The difference which emerged at 
this point is intelligible in the light of the different premises from 
which the two types of Trinitarian theology were developed. In 
the Eastern type, where the monarchy, or principle of divine unity, 
was anchored to the Father as the source of Godhead, the procession 
of the Spirit, like the generation of the Son, can only be from the 
Father; in the Western type, where the three-ness was as ultimate 
as the unity, it was perfectly logical to teach the procession of the 
Spirit from the Father and the Son. ‘This doctrine of the “double 
procession,” which was already current in the Western Church be- 
fore Augustine, received powerful reinforcement from his theologi- 
cal interpretation of the Trinity. Yet Augustine was not entirely 
consistent. ‘The logic of his position, as Photius pointed out, would 
seem to require the further inference that the Son is generated by 
the Father and the Spirit, and even that the Father stands in some 
analogous relation to the Son and the Spirit. But the former he 
expressly rejects (de Trin. V, 14), and the latter seems never to have 
entered his mind. Indeed, he makes concessions to the Greek point 
of view which are hard to reconcile with the premises of his own 
doctrine; while teaching the procession of the Spirit from the Father 
and the Son as from a single principium, he did sometimes speak of 
it as chiefly from the Father and so conceded a relative priority to 
him. 


II 


It is evident that so fine a point of doctrine could not have been 
elevated to the rank of a major controversial issue without deliberate 
fomentation. Both views, which were not strictly divided between 
East and West, coexisted peacefully for four hundred years, during 
which the question at issue was accorded no more than an academic 
significance. The trouble began when certain sections of the West- 
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ern Church imported the doctrine of the double procession into the 
Nicene Creed by adding the words, “‘and from the Son” (Filioque), 
to the clause, ‘“‘who proceeds from the Father,” in the article con. 
cerning the Holy Spirit. This bold step is thought to have been 
taken first in Spain from a desire to furnish additional security to 
the orthodox faith against resurgent Arianism.’ At all events, the 
interpolation gained favor rapidly and spread to other parts of the 
Western Church. The attitude of the papacy was negative at first, 
Though it was in sympathy with the intention of the Filioque and 
was willing to accord it the status of an authorized gloss, Rome te. 
fused to sanction its insertion in the Creed, and it persisted in this 
attitude until relations with Constantinople had deterorated to a 
degree beyond hope of reconciliation. The approval of the inter. 
polation by Pope Benedict VIII in 1014, precipitated the final rup- 
ture between East and West, which took place forty years later. 

The controversy was carried on intermittently for several cen- 
turies, and proved barren of result. For much of the time the 
antagonists were at cross purposes, since they approached the ques- 
tion from different premises. Much of the argumentation consisted 
in the citation of patristic texts, and since most of the Fathers had 
written long before the question became divisive, and had not stud- 
ied precision in their language, this was almost worthless. Recon- 
ciliation proved impossible, and continuing controversy served only 
to harden the contestants in their respective attitudes. The most 
that could be hoped for was a compromise, and in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it appeared for a brief moment that a compromise had been 
reached. A formula which attempted to combine both points of 
view was subscribed by representatives of both Churches at a re 
union conference in Florence in 1439, and the event was hailed in 
a papal bull which called upon the heavens to rejoice (Laetentur 
coeli); but the rejoicing was short-lived, for the action of the Eastern 
delegates was repudiated by their own Churches on their return, and 
the schism continued. 

Although the Filioque still constitutes a formal obstacle to the re- 
union of the Greek and Roman Churches, the gravamen of the Greek 
complaint is the unilateral action of the papacy in tampering with 


1 The problems connected with the history of the Western interpolation are discussed in 
J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (Longmans, 1950), pp. 358-367. (I follow popular usage 
in giving the name “Nicene Creed” to what is strictly the “Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, 
i.e., the amended version of the Creed of Nicaea promulgated by the Council of Constantino 
ple in 381.) 
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the text of the Creed. Few on the Greek side are disposed to make 
an issue of the doctrine of the double procession, with the exception 
of some in the Russian Church, who are manifestly actuated by an 
animus against the Roman Church and the West in general, on other 
grounds. ‘The late Father Boulgakov, whose attitude may be taken 
as typical of the more responsible minds in the Eastern Church, 
expressed the view that the whole affair sprang from a dogmatic 
misunderstanding and produced nothing but a sterile logomachy.’ 
Roman apologists are mainly concerned with defending the papal 
interpolation of the Filioque in the Creed—a point on which they 
have evidently a bad conscience. It is significant that Eastern Chris- 
tiams in communion with Rome are excused the recitation of the 
Filioque in the Creed; and the Old Catholics, who met at Bonn 
under Dollinger in 1875, readily agreed to surrender it as an un- 
warranted and indefensible interpolation. For the Roman Church 
the doctrinal issue was settled by the compromise solution of 1439, 
and the Filioque stands only as a monument to the constitutional 
inability of the papacy to admit its mistakes. 


III 


The Filioque was accepted by those Churches of the Reformation 
which adopted the ecumenical Creeds, but in none of them was it 
emphasized. The Reformers stood loyal to the Western tradition 
in defending the doctrine of the Filioque against the Greeks, with- 
out ever referring to the Greek complaint against the high-handed 
action of the papacy. The doctrinal question, was, of course, re- 
mote from the burning issues of the Reformation. Protestant theo- 
logians—or such of them as have taken notice of it—have either dis- 
missed the controversy as a mere antiquarian curiosity, or they have 
regarded it as an academic question to which no certain answer can 
be given, or none that would make any real difference. 

We have, however, a notable exception to this attitude in Karl 
Barth, who has presented a theological defense of the Filioque and 
who seeks to restore it to a place of decisive significance in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Barth rests his case mainly upon 
two arguments.* ‘The first has to do with the basic principle which 


?Le Paraclet (Paris, 1946), pp. 123 ff. 

8Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, I, 1, pp. 500-511. Cf. Claude Welch, “The Holy Spirit 
and the Trinity,” Theology Today, VIII (1951), 29-40, and Carl Michalson, “The Holy Spirit 
and the Church,” ibid., pp. 41-54. 
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informs his interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity, viz., his 
insistence on an exact identity or parallel between the Trinity of 
essence and the Trinity of manifestation, since upon this the authen- 
ticity of revelation depends. Now in the economy of revelation—of 
the New Testament revelation, at all events—the mission of the Spirit 
is exclusively bound up with the mission of Christ; the coming of 
the Spirit is contingent upon the completion of the historical work 
of Christ, and his work is purely instrumental to it. Thus, while 
the Holy Spirit in the New Testament is indeed the Spirit of God, 
he is also in a very definite sense the Spirit of Christ. This dual 
relationship of the Spirit in the economic order must, according to 
Barth’s view, represent a like relationship in the inner life of the 
Trinity: the Spirit, who is in his historical mission the Spirit of God 
and of Christ, must be also in the eternal order the Spirit of the 
Father and of the Son. If the procession of the Spirit is from the 
Father alone—and Photius and the Greeks insisted that this is the 
meaning of the Creed and of the Biblical text on which it is based- 
we have a discrepancy between God as he is in himself, and God as 
he is revealed to us. 


It is not possible here to discuss the basic view of the Trinity, on 
which the force of this argument depends.* Suffice it to say that it 
delivers a powerful weapon into the hands of those who have con- 
tended, from the time of Photius, that defenders of the double pro- 
cession of the Spirit ought in consistency to teach a “double genera- 


, 


tion” of the Son; indeed, since the Creed explicitly mentions the 
office of the Holy Spirit in connection with the external mission of 
the Son, there would seem to be an even stronger case for the inser- 
tion of a Spirituque in the clause relating to his eternal generation, 
“begotten of his Father before all worlds.” The argument with 
which Barth follows the tradition of Western theology in resisting 
this inference is singularly unconvincing. 

Barth’s other argument for the Filioque is the converse of the first. 
He raises the question whether a denial of the Filioque in respect of 
the immanent Trinity would not have the effect of tending to en- 
courage, in the economic order, a one-sided conception of the Spirit 
as the Spirit of the Father, having a mission in the world distinct 
from the mission of Christ. Barth is emphatic that the God, with 


4A full account of it is given by Claude Welch in his admirable study of contemporary 
thought on the Trinity, In This Name (Scribner’s, 1952). 
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whom we are brought into fellowship by the Holy Spirit, is the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God who has revealed him- 
self in his saving work. He interprets the Holy Spirit as the “‘sub- 
jective factor” in the total event of revelation, in which the “objec- 
tive factor’ is Christ; and he fears that the consequence of denying 
the Filioque would be to split or duplicate the revelation of God and 
(0 posit a relation between God and man, in which Christ is by-passed 
and which is viewed primarily in the Creator-creature aspect. Barth 
insists that, while the relation of man to God is realized subjectively 
by the Holy Spirit, its specific nature or objective content is defined 
by Christ. Claude Welch puts the point in this way: 


“For the Christian experience of the Holy Spirit, while now inde- 
pendent of Christ’s physical presence, is not independent of his hav- 
ing lived in the flesh. And the test of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, as distinguished from other spirits, lies in the fact that this 
Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, gives the mind of Christ, works through 
love, and testifies to Christ. Otherwise the conception of the Holy 
Spirit degenerates into only a vague notion of divine immanentism 
or spiritism.”’ ° 
Now it is true that this emphasis is fully in accord with the teaching 
of the New Testament, which relates the mission of the Spirit ex- 
clusively to the historical revelation and work of Christ. The alter- 
native conception, however, cannot be dismissed cavalierly as “a 
vague notion”; it has the support of a well recognized strain in the 
teaching of the Old Testament, which points to an activity of the 
Spirit in creation and in the life of man. The problem of the rela- 
tion between these two divergent conceptions of the work of the 
Spirit—the New Testament or soteriological conception of the Spirit 
asa novel gift to the church, and the Old Testament or biological 
conception of the Spirit as a general presence in the life of creation 
-has been thrown into relief by the strongly Christocentric character 
(some call it ‘““Christomonism’’) of Barth’s theology. Previously the 
problem was seldom recognized. Most theologians were content to 
combine the two conceptions with a simple “‘both-and.”* It seems 
fairly clear, however, that it is impossible to allow full value to either 
one of them without detriment to the other: if the coming of the 
Spirit is a new gift, marking the dawn of the eschatological age, as 
the New Testament represents it to be, this would seem to preclude 


5In This Name, p. 285. 
SEg., Calvin, Inst., III, 1, 2. 
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all thought of a prior presence of the Spirit in creation as such; if 
on the other hand, a general presence of the Spirit in the life of cre. 
ation is allowed, this would seem to detract from the novelty of the 
Pentecostal effusion.’ 

The problem is recognized by Nels Ferré, who proposes to meet 
it by drawing a somewhat radical distinction between what he calls 
the Spirit of God and the Holy Spirit: 


“The Spirit of God operates on the subagapaic level . . . working 
towards intensification of personal being through the drives of eros, 
. . . Over against the Spirit of God, and particularly beyond it and 
ahead of it, the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit who is agape, operates 
within the understanding and acceptance of the kind of concerned 
community which is directly rooted in God’s love.” ® 


Dr. Ferré is careful to add that the distinction he has in mind is func. 
tional rather than substantial, but the distinction is so sharply drawn 
that it is difficult to see how the substantial unity of the Spirit can be 
maintained. 

A duality in the conception of Spirit seems also to emerge from a 
certain type of Trinitarian thought, where Spirit is taken to consti- 
tute not only a distinct hypostasis or “person” in the Godhead, but 
also the essence of the Godhead itself. The identification of the 
Spirit with the essence or ousia of God, which is, of course, suggested 
by the Biblical declaration that God is Spirit,? and which was first 
made by Origen,” presents a peculiar embarrassment here; Augus- 
tine was aware of it,’ and it appears in the recent discussion of the 
Trinity by Tillich, who says that the Spirit ‘is in a way the whole 
(God is Spirit), and in a way it is a special principle (God has the 
Spirit as he has the logos).” ** 

Barth himself endeavors to maintain consistency by a rigid adher- 
ence to the canon of Trinitarian orthodoxy which lays it down that 
the external operations of the Trinity are undivided (opera trinitatis 


7 A typical example may be seen in the chapter on the Holy Spirit which was added to 
the Westminster Confession by the Presbyterian Church, USA, in 1902. In this chapter the 
soteriological function of the Spirit is presented in the framework of a universal presence of 
the Spirit in nature, and no specific reference is made to the New Testament coming of the 
Spirit. 

’ 8 The Christian Understanding of God, p. 44. 

9Jn. 4: 24. Traditionally this text has been treated as a formal definition of God. An 
interpretation much more in harmony with the context is offered by Eduard Schweizer, in 
Geist und Gemeinde im Neuen Testament und heute (Theologische Existenz heute, NF., 32), 

» a E. 
" 10 Comm. in Jo., XIII, 21-23 (Brooke, I, 267-270). 

11 Cf. de trin., V, 12. 

12 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, I, P- 251, 
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ad extra indivisa sunt). He interprets the work of creation accord- 
ingly as a work, not of God the Father only, but of God the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. The prime difficulty here is to define 
the role of the Son as mediator of creation, and more particularly, 
the relation of this role to his role as mediator of salvation.* In 
Barth’s interpretation the former is subsumed under the latter and 
is allowed virtually no independent significance. He dismisses the 
conception of the discarnate Word (\éyos &capxos) as an abstraction, 
and he insists that the Son through whom God made the world is 
none other than he who stood before the eternal eye of God as Jesus 
the Christ, the mediator of salvation. The effect of this is to set up 
a virtual equation between creation and salvation. But the diffi- 
culty reaches its climax when it comes to Barth’s interpretation of 
the role of the Spirit in the life of man as God’s creature. ‘The Spirit 
is the principle of man’s creaturely existence, not, however, as a spirit 
immanent in man, but as signifying the free movement or action of 
God towards man. So, to say, Man is, is synonymous with saying, 
Man has spirit. Barth forbids us to say, Man is spirit; we must say, 
Man has spirit, because spirit is never his own possession but always 
God’s gift. Man is, because God gives him his Spirit. As the prin- 
ciple of his relation to God, Spirit is the ground of his being as man. 
And this is true of every man, no matter what his own attitude to 
God may be, even though he be an atheist. Man is, inasmuch as 
God is for him.** 

It may be granted that this is a plausible account of the dependent 
character of man’s creaturely existence, but it cannot be overlooked 
that in defining it in terms of a relation of the Spirit to man, Barth 
is obliged to evacuate the concept of Spirit of precisely that element 
of meaning on which his championship of the Filioque is based, viz., 
the element of subjectivity; the Spirit is the subjective complement 
of the objective revelation of God in Christ, and, as such, the Spirit 
who proceeds from the Father and the Son. But the Spirit, when 
introduced as “the principle of man’s creaturely reality,” signifies a 
movement which proceeds strictly and exclusively from God to man, 
and has nothing to do with man’s subjectivity. It is difficult to see 
how this inarticulate Spirit can be identified with the Spirit of the 
Filioque. Further, it seems that in describing the Spirit as the prin- 


13 K.D., II, 1, pp. 57 ff. 
14K.D., Ill, 2, pp. 425 ff. 
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ciple of man’s creaturely existence, Barth has assigned to the Spirit 
a role traditionally held by the Word or Son; “In him was life” 
(John 1: 4). It is the Word or Son who represents the movement 
from God towards man in which man’s creaturely existence is 
grounded; the Spirit, on the other hand, represents the reciprocal 
movement from man to God, which is the complement of the move. 
ment of God to man. But in Barth’s doctrine of creation the Spirit 
has taken over the role of the Son, and the distinction between them, 
which underlies his concern with the Filioque, has disappeared; the 
external operations of the Trinity are not only undivided, they have 
become indistinguishable. 


IV 


The difficulties which emerge, alike from denial of the Filioque as 
from consistent affirmation of it, and the inconclusive character of the 
earlier phase of the controversy, point towards the conclusion that 
the Filioque was a false solution to a real problem, and that when the 
problem is defined in terms of the Filioque it is inevitably distorted. 
On this view, both parties to the original controversy were right, and 
both were wrong; the Latins were right in affirming the existence of 
the problem, but wrong in the solution they proposed for it; the 
Greeks were wrong in denying the existence of the problem, but 
right in rejecting the solution proposed. What was the problem? 
It arose from the deficiency of the definition of the doctrine of the 
Spirit in the third article of the Nicene Creed. 

Respect for this venerable document cannot blind us to the fact 
that, as a statement of the Church’s faith concerning the Holy Spirit, 
the third article of the Nicene Creed is gravely defective when meas- 
ured by the standard of the New Testament.** Not a word is said 
about the relation of the Spirit to Christ, which is of central impor- 
tance in the New Testament, beyond the vague reference to their 
being worshipped together with the Father, and the Christian work 
of the Holy Spirit, that work by which the Spirit was known in the 
experience of the New Testament Church as the Spirit of Christ, is 
completely ignored; all that the Creed has to say concerning the work 
of the Spirit is that he “spake by the prophets.” The article might 
almost have been written by a council of Jewish rabbis. It is some- 
times urged in its defense that the Council of Constantinople was 


15 Cf. Boulgakov, op. cit., pp. 45 ff., 88 f. 
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summoned to deal with a specific issue, the denial of the divinity of 
the Spirit by various parties in the Church, and that it went only so 
far (perhaps because of prevalent uncertainties) as it deemed neces- 
sary to settle this point. ‘There may be some degree of truth in this, 
but it is hardly conceivable that the Fathers assembled at Constanti- 
nople were so uncertain about the relation of the Spirit and his mis- 
sion to Christ and his mission that they were not able to say a word 
about it. In any case, the Creed of Constantinople was accepted as 
the official statement of the Church’s faith in the Holy Spirit, and no 
subsequent Council undertook to supplement its deficiencies. 

The interpolation of the Filioque, on the Latin side, may well be 
attributed to a sense of this deficiency. It is significant that it was 
made first in the liturgical use of the Creed; there was (and is) an in- 
herent absurdity in the idea of a Christian congregation celebrating 
its faith in the Holy Spirit and making no mention of the relation of 
the Spirit to Christ. Nevertheless it is open to question whether the 
insertion of the Filioque was the right way to remedy the situation; 
for, apart altogether from the question of the ecclesiastical propriety 
of the insertion, the history of its interpretation seems to show that 
the Filioque tends to create more problems than it solves, and that 
the definition of the Church’s faith concerning the Holy Spirit be- 
longs in the category of unfinished business. 

It may be pointed out in conclusion that, if the issues raised by 
the Filioque seem academic and remote, they may well have some- 
thing to do with those divergent views of the relation between the 
Holy Spirit and the Church which underlie the divisions of Western 
Christendom; and the study of this latter problem, which has been 
recommended by the Lund Conference on Faith and Order,** may 
discover the fact. It is hardly to be expected that the Churches will 
be able to come to a common understanding on the relation between 
the Holy Spirit and the Church without addressing themselves also 
to the deeper, unsolved problem, bequeathed by the Council of 
Constantinople. 


16 Faith and Order: The Report of the Third World Conference at Lund, Sweden, August 
15-28, 1952 (S.C.M. Press, 1952), p. 11. 





BIBLICAL FAITH AND NATURAL 
RELIGION 


By Witt HERBERG 


HE November, 1953, issue of the American Journal of Psy. 

chiatry carries a remarkable article by Jules H. Masserman, 

the distinguished teacher and writer on psychoanalysis. It is 
entitled, “Faith and Delusion in Psychotherapy: The Ur-Defenses 
of Man.” Not only is this article intensely interesting on its own 
account, for Dr. Masserman could not be dull if he tried; it also 
raises, though indirectly, what seems to me to be the basic problem 
in our understanding of faith and religion. It is this problem that 
I want to discuss here in the light of Dr. Masserman’s analysis. 


I 


Dr. Masserman begins with a sensational reversal of Freud on re- 
ligion. Freud, it will be remembered, considered religion to be an 
illusion, and good rationalist that he was, he therefore felt it his duty 
to try to dissipate that illusion. Psychic disturbances he regarded 
as at bottom disturbances of the patient’s sense of reality; the under- 
lying aim of psychotherapy he held to be the restoration of that sense, 
with the consequent strengthening of the ego over against the id and 
the superego. Masserman, in his very opening paragraphs, breath- 
takingly invites the reader to turn Freud upside down. “Let us,” 
he says, “examine the direct opposite of the usual concept that psy- 
chotherapy is based upon the dissipation of misconceptions and the 
recognition of some favored system of putative ‘truths.’ Is it pos- 
sible, instead, that psychotherapy actually consists in the re-establish- 
ment of certain delusions necessary to mankind? Is it conceivable 
that these protean and all-embracing delusions are so essential in 
protecting us against harsh reality that existing without them would 
be as excruciatingly unbearable as existing without our skin?” 

Consider “puny man,” Masserman goes on; “what basic defenses 
can—nay, must—he evolve, else suffer from anxiety so deep and per- 
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yasive that life would be intolerable? . . . At least three basic proc- 
esses,” he believes, ‘‘are as essential to man’s ‘psychic’ economy as, 
to quote a physiologic analogy, independence of motility, respiration, 
and nutrition are necessary to the maintenance of his ‘bodily’ integ- 
tity. These three psychologic maneuvers, in fact, constitute what 
may be called the Ur-defenses of man. Each of these three is con- 
trary to the bitter evidence of our senses, and may therefore be called 
‘wishful,’ ‘fantastic,’ or indeed ‘delusional’—and yet each is an arti- 
cle of faith so universal as to approach all that man can know of truth 
-namely, what he believes by common consent.” 


II 


What are these “curiously unrealistic, paradoxical but ubiquitous, 
Ur-defenses of man”? Masserman lists and discusses three of these, 
which he formulates with profound insight. 

1. “The delusion of invulnerability and immortality. The first 
of these delusions is essentially simple: it denies danger and death 
to do his bidding and protect him against the world. 

2. “The delusion of the omnipotent servant. . . . The second 
Ur-defense . . . is the Ur-defense of the Mastery of the Omnipotent. 
This is designed to bolster and indemnify the delusion of nonvul- 
nerability in a most subtle and satisfactory way” by leading man to 
believe that he has divine and all-powerful servants at his command 
io do his bidding and protect him against the world. 

3. “Man’s kindness to man. This brings us to the last of man’s 
Ur-defenses (a cynic might say his ultimate delusion), namely, that 
in time of need one can seek and actually obtain succor from one’s 
fellowman. .. .” 

I am doing Dr. Masserman an injustice with this bare listing. 
Each of these Ur-defenses he discusses and illustrates at length, draw- 
ing upon his great resources as a psychotherapist and observer of the 
ways of men. Each of these Ur-defenses, moreover, he relates to 
some phase of infantile experience. “Just as the Ur-defense of Om- 
nipotence dates from the preconceptual period of so-called primary 
narcissism, and just as the Delusion of Magical Mystery dates from 
the blind service accorded us by our parents, so,” he explains, “does 
the professed ideal of human trustworthiness date from a somewhat 
later period of childhood when we have learned to recognize our 
parents (and especially the mother) as human beings apparently ac- 
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tuated by self-sacrificing devotion to the satisfaction of our needs,” 
For Freud, this reduction of beliefs to infantile experience would 
have been virtually equivalent to condemning them as irrational 
delusions unworthy of rational man; but not for Masserman. §o 
far from condemning these “Ur-defenses men cherish and live by,” 
Masserman even raises the question of whether it would not be well 
to “reconsider the appropriateness of the term ‘delusion’ when ap. 
plied to ubiquitous concepts of invulnerability, power, and commun. 
ion so consummately necessary to man’s existence’; perhaps it would 
be better to speak of them as “wishful assumptions, needful preju- 
dices, essential convictions, categorical beliefs, articles of faith, . . . 
axioms here miscalled delusions.” In any case. they are “‘substitu- 
tive or compensatory beliefs,” quite necessary to make human life 
at all livable. What, then, should be the attitude of therapy? “As 
to therapy,” Dr. Masserman says, “my presentation has not ‘proved’ 
the thesis that treatment must in part be directed toward restoring 
and respecting man’s cherished and essential delusions—but then, 
very few dissertations ‘prove’ much beyond the fact that the speaker 
can read his own writing. Nevertheless, we dare not disregard the 
evidence that delusions, in a deeply humanitarian sense, are indeed 
sacred, and that we tamper with them at our patient’s—and our own 
—peril.” 

There we have it. What Freud regards with such distaste as ir- 
rational delusion, Masserman holds to be ‘“‘essential convictions, . . . 
sacred . . . , necessary to man’s very existence.” What Freud, in 
his rationalist zeal, is so intent upon dissipating, Masserman urges us 
to understand and cherish and warns us against tampering with. On 
a psychoanalytic basis, Masserman, the Freudian, reverses Freud and 
vindicates religion. 

For there cannot be any doubt that Masserman’s analysis consti- 
tutes a vindication of religion against the psychoanalytic rationalists. 
The fundamental religious beliefs, he reiterates, are articles of faith 
‘so universal as to approach all that man can know of truth—namely, 
what he believes by common consent.” In making this defense of 
religion against Freud and the rationalists, Masserman not only re- 
flects the new “pro-religious” atmosphere of our time; he also falls 
in with certain neo-positivist “conventionalistic’” tendencies in mod- 
ern thought. His paper is, indeed, of great symptomatic signif- 
cance, and I have no doubt it will be hailed by more than one “pro- 
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fessional’ champion of religion as providing very welcome, ultra- 
modern scientific support for their position. 


Ill 


Upon the man of biblical faith, however, Dr. Masserman’s findings 
will make a rather different impression. Dr. Masserman does, in- 
deed, vindicate religion against Freudian anti-religion, but what 
kind of religion does he vindicate? ‘That is the basic question, and 
it takes us to the heart of the matter. 

Any one at all acquainted with the Bible and the structure of bib- 
lical faith will be struck by the strange fact that the very beliefs Dr. 
Masserman, with considerable justice, takes to be the “‘essentials’’ of 
religion because they are the Ur-defenses of man, biblical faith is 
especially concerned to reject. ‘This may, at first sight, seem incredi- 
ble, but serious second thought will show that such is indeed the case. 

1. The first Ur-defense, says Dr. Masserman, is man’s belief in his 
invulnerability and immortality: “it denies danger and death cate- 
gorically by affirming man’s triumph over both.’”’ But the Bible re- 
jects this belief as categorically as man makes it: “As for man, his 
days are like grass; as a flower in the field so he flourisheth; for the 
wind passeth over it, and it is gone, and the place thereof knoweth 
itno more” (Ps. 103: 15-16). “‘All flesh is grass, and all goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field; the grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, when the breath of the Lord bloweth upon it: surely the 
people is grass. ‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the 
word of our God stands forever” (Is. 40: 6-8). If there is one thing 
the Bible makes clear, it is that man is not immortal, not invul- 
nerable; he is of all creatures the most mortal, the most vulnerable. 
Whatever “eternal life’’ he may look forward to, or hope for, comes 
not as a consequence of his nature (the Bible knows nothing of the 
‘immortality of the soul’), but as the promise and grace of God. 
Man’s very claim to immortality and invulnerability is, in biblical 
faith, understood as a revealing aspect of the pretensions to self- 
sufficiency that are at the heart of sin. 

2. The second Ur-defense, according to Dr. Masserman, is the con- 
ception of the “omnipotent servant,” the belief that man has at his 
command an all-powerful divine servant or servants to help him deal 
with the world. Merely to state this belief is to indicate how ab- 
horrent it is to biblical faith. Biblical faith insists that man is ever 
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at the command of God, as his slave or “servant”; the very notion 
that man has God or the divine at his command must appear to 
biblical man as a blasphemous abomination, and indeed the Bible 
denounces it so consistently and continuously that it would be super. 
fluous to introduce any documentation at this point. The “omnipo. 
tent servant” of Dr. Masserman’s “articles of faith” is, in the Bible, 
sovereign Lord to serve whom is man’s proper life. 

3. Finally comes the third Ur-defense, ‘that in time of need one 
can seek and actually obtain succor from one’s fellowman.” What 
does the Bible say to this? It tells us first something about our 
“fellowman,” that is, about ourselves: ‘“The heart [of man] is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked; who can understand it?” 
(Jer. 17: 9). It warns us repeatedly against placing any final reli- 
ance on men’s goodwill (“Cursed is the man who trusts in man and 
makes flesh his arm,” Jer. 17: 5). And it presents us with the spec. 
tacle of Jesus, the very pattern of sacrificial love, brought to the cross 
with every man’s hand against him, abandoned by all, even by his 
own disciples. The view of the Bible on this “third Ur-defense” 
would seem to be unequivocal. 

No; the Bible denies most emphatically that we are immortal and 
invulnerable, that we have omnipotent divine servants at our com- 
mand, that everybody really loves us. The Bible, in fact, teaches 
the opposite. But these beliefs, as Masserman points out, are at the 
foundation of religion. 


IV 


What then shall we say, that the Bible teaches anti-religion? 
Well, in a way it does. 
What Dr. Masserman, with keen insight, describes as man’s “‘essen- 
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tial convictions,” “‘articles of faith,” ‘‘Ur-defenses,” are in fact the 
foundations of “natural” religion. Dr. Masserman is right in point- 
ing to man’s primordial religious need; he is right, too, in suggesting 
that this need is forever driving man beyond himself, beyond experi- 
ence, beyond rationality, beyond life itself. Man is homo religiosus, 
“by nature” religious. He cannot live his life, or understand his 
existence, simply in its own terms. Perhaps that is the best indica- 
tion of what it means to be human: to be a human being means to 
be forever searching for something “larger” beyond the self in which 
to ground the meaning and security of existence. 
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Biblical faith knows this very well; but it knows something more. 
It knows that because man is “sinful” man, “fallen” man, it is with 
himself that his search for God begins and ends. Sin means radical 
egocentricity: it means ousting God from the center of things and 
making the self—its interests, concerns, ideas, hopes, and aspirations 
-the center of existence. Sinful man, being man, needs God and 
searches for him; but because he is sinful, the god he finds is a god 
he constructs—if not with his hands, then with his heart and mind— 
to suit his purposes. And his purposes are precisely to make him- 
self feel ultimately in control of things, to give himself security and 
a sense of invulnerability and power. This is man’s “natural’’ re- 
ligion, the religion to which he “naturally” tends. (I use the quota- 
tion marks to indicate that the “nature” that prompts man in this 
direction is not the nature with which man is endowed in the order 
of creation, but a ‘‘fallen” and “corrupt” nature, in a real sense, an 
unnatural nature.) It would not be too difficult to show that the 
“religions of the world” are, in their infinite variety, all variations 
of this theme. Dr. Masserman does better; he reduces this ‘‘natu- 
ral” religion to its psychological essentials, and shows how “‘natural” 
it really is. 

Precisely because this religion is “natural,” elaborated by man to 
satisfy his “‘natural” need for security and significance, biblical faith 
denounces it as false and idolatrous. In the name of the living God, 
it scornfully rejects as delusive self-deceptions the ‘‘Ur-defenses” that 
man erects. Man is not immortal or invulnerable; he is “‘as the grass 
that withereth.”” Man does not have the divine at his command; 
God is utterly transcendent, supremely holy, and all human attempts 
to manipulate the divine are sacrilegious and destructive. It is folly 
to place ultimate reliance on mere flesh and blood; ultimate faith 
belongs to God and to God alone. In other words, “natural” re- 
ligion is incorrigibly self-centered and man-centered, while biblical 
faith is from first to last God-centered. 


Vv 


The very search for final meaning and security in this world, which 
is what gives rise to “natural” religion, biblical faith rejects as vain 
and idolatrous. ‘The prophetic books ring with this theme. Luther 
was certainly true to his biblical sources when he branded the feeling 
of securitas, the feeling of having all things nicely under control, as 
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the greatest peril to the life of faith. Religion, at least the “natural” 
religion we have been discussing, aims to give us that feeling, and 
that is why we must agree with Reinhold Niebuhr that: 


Religion qua religion is naturally idolatrous, accentuating rather 
than diminishing the self-worship of men and nations by assuring 
them an ultimate sanction for their dearest desires (Christianity and 
Crisis, February 8, 1954). 

“Religion qua religion” is concerned with bolstering man’s self. 
esteem and security in the face of a hostile universe; biblical faith 
is concerned with shattering all human securities and bringing man, 
in “fear and trembling,” face to face with God. Among the human 
securities that biblical faith is out to shatter is the very security re. 
ligion is designed to bring. In this sense, it is quite true that bibli- 
cal faith is “anti-religious”; it is indeed a faith whose very purpose 
it is to “end” all religion and bring man directly under the com- 
mand, judgment, and redeeming grace of God. 

True enough, the shattering word of judgment is not the last word 
of biblical faith; beyond judgment is the divine grace that brings 
the “peace that passeth understanding.” But this “‘peace”’ is not the 
product of man’s complacent belief in his own power and signif 
cance; it is not grounded in any “Ur-defenses” of the ego. It comes, 
if it comes at all, when all man-made securities, social, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual, have been smashed, when all human pretensions 
and defenses have been abandoned. In short, it comes, if it comes 
at all, only after man has given up the comforts and consolations 
of “religion.” Herbert W. Schneider somewhat scornfully reports 
the outburst of a “fundamentalist” preacher: “I tell you, brethren, 
God hates religion; he wants faith” (Religion in Twentieth-Century 
America, p. 147). But this preacher, whatever his views on evolu- 
tion or Jonah’s whale, was speaking the authentic biblical word. 

Is Dr. Masserman wrong, then, when he asserts that the three Ur- 
defenses he describes are ‘‘essential convictions,” something we can- 
not help but believe? No, he is right; we are all of us “natural” 
(that is, sinful) men and therefore we all tend “naturally” to “natu- 
ral” religion. However much we may reject or repudiate it, we are 
always lapsing into it. We all constantly tend to idolatry; our 
minds, as Calvin puts it, are “idol-factories.’”” God’s grace, received 
in faith, gives us power to resist and overcome idolatry, but this is 
something that Dr. Masserman, as scientist, can hardly be expected 
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to deal with. And because we all of us, however “‘faithful,’’ remain 
sinners, in that sense, “natural’’ men—simul justus et peccator—Dr. 
Masserman’s analysis remains relevant to our condition at all points. 


VI 


But the paradox is still there. Dr. Masserman’s Freudian vindi- 
cation of religion against Freud is something that the man of bibli- 
cal faith must reject. Incredible as it may seem, Freud, with his 
rejection of religion, was closer to, or at least less distant from, the 
biblical position than Dr. Masserman with his vindication of it. For 
Freud denounced man’s religious beliefs, what Dr. Masserman calls 
the Ur-defenses, as dangerous delusions, and here biblical faith agrees 
with him. Freud’s own Ur-defense was his faith in science; this, too, 
biblical faith strips away as idolatrous and delusive. It is, therefore, 
even more radical in its “‘anti-religion” than Freud, but it cannot 
help but recognize that in Freud’s iconoclasm there is an aspect of 
God’s truth almost completely lost in the “pro-religionism’’ of our 
time. 

The paradox is not limited to Freud and psychoanalysis. When 


Marx denounced religion as the “opium of the people,” he was, un- 
knowingly, repeating the words of Charles Kingsley, the militant 
evangelical Christian. And he was proclaiming a truth, or at least 
an aspect of the truth, the same truth that leads Reinhold Niebuhr 


? 


to say: “Religion qua religion is naturally idolatrous. ...” It is 
again a truth, or an aspect of the truth, that we are in danger of losing 
sight of in the increasingly “‘pro-religious” atmosphere of the day. 

Marx and Freud spoke better than they knew. They employed 
the glimpse of truth they had for idolatrous purposes, thus pervert- 
ing, even demonizing it. Nevertheless, there was a truth, or at least 
a glimpse of truth in what they said. Their atheistic intentions 
should not blind us to this fact. After all, does not God make even 
the wrath of men to praise him? 





THE GOSPEL AND THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


By Rosert G. MippLETON 


Gertrude Stein in her famous comment to Ernest Hemingway: 

“You are all a lost generation.” What phrase describes the 
generation which fought World War II and Korea? Many possible 
phrases suggest themselves, but there is a disturbing accuracy in the 
phrase offered by Charles Poore of the New York Times. He calls 
modern young people the “All-Is-Lost Generation.” 

The difference between these two phrases sums up a good part of 
the difference in the attitudes of the two generations. It is essential 
for Christian thinkers to try to understand this change in mood and 
outlook. If there is failure at this point, preachers and theologians 
are likely to offer the younger generation remedies which will strike 
the patient as being worse than the disease. We shall discover that 
our message to youth is irrelevant. It will not speak, in the Quaker 
phrase, to their condition. The result will be that the Church will 
receive only a perfunctory hearing and win only a small response. 
The younger generation, obeying the necessity for finding some kind 
of meaning in human existence, will seek that meaning elsewhere. 


sk generation which fought World War I was described by 


I 


Christian forces face a tremendous opportunity now to present 
the claims of the Gospel to the younger generation. In a very real 
sense the soul of the younger generation is ‘‘a house swept clean.” 
It has been the melancholy experience of this younger generation te 
witness the collapse of a series of alternatives to Christian faith. Ed- 
ucation, science, humanism, economic reform, political agitation— 
one after another these substitute gospels have been shown to be 
without power either to sustain human effort or to direct human 
destiny. Once embraced with ardent enthusiasm, they have brought 
only chaos and despair. It is difficult to comprehend the tortuous 
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path covered by the generation which fought World War II and 
Korea. It has been anything but an easy journey. 

Something of what the journey meant and the nature of the desti- 
nation reached is indicated by a young American historian, H. Stuart 
Hughes. Describing the experience of his generation, Mr. Hughes 
writes: “Presumably every generation regards itself as the object of 
some peculiarly significant historical dispensation. ‘The case for the 
boys of the thirties would run about as follows. Their earliest mem- 
ories were of the end of the First World War; and the crash of 1929, 
coinciding with the beginning of adolescence, ushered them into the 
age of reason with an enveloping catastrophe. . . . No longer are we 
inclined to talk simply and comfortably of the forces of good arrayed 
against the forces of evil. Minds are confused and courage falters. 
One senses intellectual chaos and skepticism and near despair.” * 

It has been a disillusioning experience. It has left the younger 
generation with a vacuum in the soul. ‘That vacuum, like the house 
swept clean in the Biblical parable, will be filled with some sort of 
faith. Into it may rush seven demons worse than the first, unless 
Christian faith can be so presented to the buffeted younger genera- 
tion as to win their allegiance. 

This will not be an easy task. If it is to be carried out success- 
fully, there must be an understanding of the mood and outlook of 
this “all-is-lost generation.” 

To endeavor to describe the mood of a generation is always haz- 
ardous and frequently impossible. There are so many exceptions 
to any generalization that the whole attempt may well seem foolish 
and futile. Nevertheless certain characteristics of the younger gen- 
eration stand out with sufficient clarity to be described without too 
great distortion. ‘The method here will be to set down that mood 
in a summary statement and then seek to find support for the sum- 
mary from several fields of thought and action. We shall then be 
in a position to indicate certain emphases of Christian faith which 
are needed for the effective proclamation of the Gospel to the 
younger generation. 


II 


The contention of this essay is that the younger generation today 
is marked by a mood which borders very closely on despair and is 


1An Essay for Our Times (New York, 1950), pp. 5-9. 
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characterized in virtually every field of endeavor by a tendency to 
conform. 

The contrast between the “lost generation’’ of World War I and 
the “‘all-is-lost generation” of World War II can be seen in the lit. 
erary and artistic fields. Whatever else is said about the lost gen. 
eration, it must be admitted that they have given us some magnifi- 
cent literature. The conventional idea of the twenties as a period 
marked by nothing more than a cheap and brittle cynicism cannot 
stand in the face of such books as E. E. Cummings’ The Enormous 
Room, John Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers, or Ernest Hemingway’s 4 
Farewell to Arms. The cynicism is there, but the whole period is 
marked also by a confidence that a better day is coming. The youth 
of the 1920’s had been through some rough experiences; their ideals 
had been badly tarnished; they had discovered—some of them witha 
sudden shock—the brutal side of existence; and they made their writ- 
ings the vehicle of their outraged idealism. But in the process they 
did not lose all their idealism, and no picture of the literature of the 
period is accurate which does not sense behind the outrage the feel- 
ing of confidence that something better would come out of all the 
tumult. The attack against old values was made in the name of 
what they believed to be worthier values; the indictment of their 
social order was made on behalf of a better order. 

It is this confidence, so strangely lacking in the modern younger 
generation, which explains the exuberant vitality of the literature 
and art of the period following World War I. It may have been a 
lost generation in the sense that it was not sure where it stood or 
where it was headed, but the lostness was temporary, not permanent. 
Even Ernest Hemingway, whose novel gave the “lost generation” 
slogan wide currency, denied that the description really fit his gen- 
eration. In almost every field of artistic endeavor the period follow- 
ing World War I was a time of experimentation. And this wild, 
sometimes reckless experimentation was motivated by a firm belief 
that the world, led by youthful artists, was on the threshold of some- 
thing fine and wonderful. 

An interesting indication of this mood is seen in John Dos Passos. 
In 1932, when he came to write an introduction to the Modern Li- 
brary edition of Three Soldiers, Dos Passos admitted that the task of 
re-reading the book had been somewhat painful. For it had made 
him recall the expansive hopefulness of that postwar period. He 
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remembered that in the spring of 1919 ““Lenin was alive, the Seattle 
general strike had seemed the beginning of the flood instead of the 
beginning of the ebb, Americans in Paris were groggy with theatre 
and painting and music; Picasso was to rebuild the eye, Stravinski 
was cramming the Russian steppes into our ears, currents of energy 
seemed breaking out everywhere as young guys climbed out of their 
uniforms. . . . It wasn’t that today was any finer then than it is 
now, it’s perhaps that tomorrow seemed vaster; everybody knows 
that growing up is the process of pinching off the buds of tomor- 


row.” ” 
III 


The literature which has thus far been produced by the “all-is- 
lost generation” reflects a very different mood. ‘This is, of course, 
something which might well be expected, for every generation of 
writers is bound to reflect its own experience. And the experience 
of the writers and artists of the period following World War II has 
been considerably different from that of their colleagues following 
World War I. The writers of the twenties were aware of a general 
collapse of established values. The old certainties had evaporated 
in the heat generated by war, science and philosophy. But they did 
not feel too greatly saddened by the loss. Alfred Kazin, in his study 
of modern American prose literature, significantly entitles Part II, 
dealing with the years from 1918 through 1929, ‘““The Great Libera- 
tion,” and he goes on to observe: “It was above all this sense of re- 
lease that came to American writers after the war, the exhiliration 
of the sudden freedoms they had won with the dissolution of the old 
order and the proverbial American colonialism, that now gave so 
distinctive a tone to the new literature. It was as if the writers 
themselves, like so many representative classes in American society, 
were for the first time feeling their oats, creeping out of the old 
parochial shelters and the old parochial ambitions; and with their 
release there came a carefree irresponsibility, a gaiety, a youthful 
perkiness, that gave comic undertones to their growling dissatisfac- 
tions with American society.” * 

This difference in mood is one great distinction between the writ- 
ers and artists of the lost generation and those of the all-is-lost gen- 
eration. Perhaps this basic difference can be summed up by saying 


2 Three Soldiers (New York, 1932), p. v. 
3 On Native Grounds (New York, 1942), pp. 191-192. 
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that the disappearance of traditional standards gave the lost genera. 
tion a sense of emancipation; a clearer realization of what is involved 
in the loss of values, together with the abandonment of hope for any 
better order, has given the all-is-lost generation a sense of emptiness, 
This contrast in mood and outlook between the two generations can 
be seen clearly in the writings thus far produced by the younger gen. 
eration. 

Without undue simplification, the writing of the younger genera- 
tion of novelists and dramatists can be put under one of two tend- 
encies. Some of the younger writers have demonstrated a clear in- 
tention of retreating from the attempt to describe social conditions 
to the world of the individual. Society is too big and uncontrollable 
for them; they feel helpless in trying to figure out what it all means, 
The individual, however, is something they can handle. By fasten- 
ing their attention on the single person, they are delivered from the 
awful task of trying to describe what is going on in the social order. 
The world seen through the eyes of a young boy or girl is an easier 
thing to handle than the world as seen by modern mass man. Thus 
the novels and stories of Truman Capote and Paul Bowles become 
masterful studies in individual disintegration. It is not that they 
find meaning by restricting themselves to the world of the individ- 
ual; what happens to the individuals involved in these novels and 
stories has no discernible meaning or purpose. But they do not feel 
quite so overwhelmed by it. The world of the individual becomes 
the sanctuary of many writers to whom the world scene is repellent 
and meaningless. In Malcolm Cowley’s felicitous phrase, they re- 
treat to “a tiny room in Bedlam.” 

But not all the young writers follow this tendency. Some of them 
have bravely tackled the public events of our time and tried to im- 
pose through their artistry some semblance of order. But no one 
can escape the feeling that the novels which have thus far centered 
around World War II are quite different in mood and outlook from 
those of World War I. The writers who attempted to make vivid 
through art the impact and meaning of World War I sought to do 
this by means of an intense hatred for the folly of such carnage. 
They never accepted for a moment the idea that such is the way 
things must always be. Buoyed up by the idealism of their era, 
they revolted in the name of a better way of things. It is precisely 
this revolt which is lacking in the writing of the all-is-lost genera- 
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tion. It is usually the feeling of the youthful artist to be full of hope 
and confidence. The world may be in a bad mess temporarily, but 
things will get better—this is the usual mood of youth. But the mod- 
ern younger generation, as illustrated by its writers, has no such be- 
lief. ‘They can show us only the pathetic pilgrimage of “the naked 
and the dead” “from here to eternity.”” The important thing about 
these novels and others of a similar nature is that, despite their tech- 
nical virtuosity, they end up by giving the impression, “Well, this is 
the way things have been, are and ever will be, world without end.” 
No wonder that Mr. Poore could describe this age group as the all- 
is-lost generation. 

What one misses in this writing is any sense of anger. These writ- 
ers are not indignant; to a large extent they are cynical, which is by 
no means the same thing. Anger is often a cleansing emotion; 
cynicism is ethical paralysis. ‘They accept the world as it is—per- 
haps this is the most frightening single characteristic of the younger 
generation. 

The reason for this cynicism in younger writers is that, in the 
words of John W. Aldridge, they “have come to maturity at the end 
of the period of transition and loss when the wreckage of the old 


order has been made complete and the energy of rebellion has been 
dissipated. Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect of their dilemma 
is that, although they have been denied the energy, they have in- 
herited the wreckage and are obliged to face it nakedly and coldly 
without resources.” * 


If, then, we use its literature as a mirror in which to see the 
younger generation, the image revealed is that of a despairing con- 
formity to the world as it is. Few regard this as a healthy sign for 
a generation or its literature. Many accordingly share the feeling 
expressed by Howard Mumford Jones. After looking carefully at 
the literature and art produced by the lost generation and at the 
tendencies apparent today, he expresses the hope that “youth will 
again revolt and again demoralize the dead weight of conformity 
that now lies upon us.” ® 


IV 
Further evidence indicating that the younger generation feels that 
all is lost is to be found in the increasing popularity of conservatism. 


4 After the Lost Generation (New York), pp. 238-239. 
5 The Bright Medusa (Urbana, 1952), p. 98. 
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It is apparent today that conservatism is staging an intellectual come. 
back. This is not surprising in itself, but what is unusual is that 
so many of the leaders of the conservative revival should be mem- 
bers of the younger generation. This movement is not confined to 
any single field; it can be noticed in politics and in theology. It 
may well turn out to be one of the most important shifts in our con- 
temporary climate of opinion. 

There have always been conservatives among the younger genera- 
tion. Some of them are conservative because they give little con- 
scious thought to the problems of the social order; they are con- 
servatives because of inertia. It is not a case of being conservative 
because of a well-formulated system of thought; it is a case, on the 
contrary, of being conservative because it is easy; it is the way of 
older people and hence a young person, espousing conservative ideas, 
needs to fear no rebuke from his elders. This sort of conservatism 
has always existed among all age groups. 

But this is certainly not the sort of outlook which is being ad- 
vanced through articles and books by the ardent apostles of the “new 
conservatism.’ ‘This conservatism is a carefully worked out system 
of thought. The salient marks of this conservative approach to 
human affairs are indicated by Russell Kirk. It is based upon: 
(1) the conviction that ‘a divine intent rules society as well as con- 
science,’ and views all political problems as religious and moral 
problems; (2) an affection for “‘the proliferating variety and mystery 
of traditional life, as distinguished from the narrowing uniformity 
and equalitarianism and utilitarian aims of most radical systems”; 
(3) a belief in the necessity of orders and classes; (4) a conviction 
that property and freedom are inseparably connected; (5) an assump- 
tion that man must control his will and appetite; and, finally, (6) a 
realization that “change and reform are not identical, and that in- 
novation is a devouring conflagration more often than it is a torch 
of progress.”’ ° 

It is apparent at once that this “new conservatism” is not a reac- 
tionary hostility to all change. The young conservatives acknowl- 
edge that there must be changes made. Their objective is not to 
stop change but to slow its pace, so that society will not be damaged 
by haphazard innovations. 

The interesting thing about this trend of thought is what it re- 


6 The Conservative Mind (Chicago, 1953), pp. 7-8. 
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veals about the mood of the younger generation. This is a far dif- 
ferent approach to the question of social change from that which 
characterized the younger generation of a short time back. A few 
decades ago there was a buoyant confidence that change, no matter 
what kind, had to result in an improvement of conditions. It was 
impossible then to think otherwise. With such a basic confidence 
it is not strange that younger people should have thrown themselves 
with gay abandon into every liberal and radical program which came 
along. Let the old order die. Make sweeping changes in society. 
The result was bound to be an improvement. The younger gen- 
eration could not furnish proof to buttress this confidence. It was 
their faith—for many the only faith they had. In retrospect much 
of this activity may seem foolish and some of it dangerous. But the 
purpose here is not to judge its wisdom or folly but rather to try to 
understand what it reveals concerning the mood of the younger gen- 
eration at that time. The mood was one of full confidence that 
mighty changes were in the air and that these changes, once they had 
been effected, must result in better conditions for all. 

Such confidence is lacking in the contemporary younger genera- 
tion. The new conservatism is an especially revealing indication of 
this fact. For it shows that the younger generation has come very 
close to accepting what Arthur M. Schlesinger has said are the marks 
of human complacency. ‘These are an unwillingness to tamper with 
institutions which have stood the test of time, fearing that the cure 
may be worse than the disease; a belief that a minor disturbance may 
create a major one; a conviction that it is best to let well enough 
alone; a desire for the approval which comes from defending the 
status quo; and finally despair of remedying conditions in any event.’ 
It may be necessary to modify these fears in reference to certain of 
the new conservatives among the younger generation. But it can 
hardly be denied, I think, that this conservative vogue is persuasive 
assurance that the days of confident and even brash optimism are 
gone. The contemporary younger generation is living in an era of 
numbing fear and chastened hope. 


Vv 


It is natural that this feeling should be reflected in the personal 
ambitions of the younger generation. Here, too, there has been a 


7Cf. A. M. Schlesinger, The American as Reformer (Cambridge, 1950), p. 66. 
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change. ‘There is not much talk of storming the heights; ambitions 
tend to be modest and the great thing is not to make a lot of money 
but to be secure. The feeling is often expressed that the “big prob- 
lems” are far beyond the ability of any individual even to under- 
stand, much less to solve; and hence the dominant desire is to find 
one’s small niche and make out as best one can. This is not an 
unworthy aim, but it is a far different one from that of previous 
younger generations. There may be a gain in realism but it is im- 
possible to escape the feeling that there has also been a loss. What 
will a younger generation, starting out as rather fatalistic realists, 
be like when they are forty or fifty? 

A few years ago Time Magazine devoted considerable space to a 
consideration of the younger generation. The conclusion arrived 
at is pretty much that of many other observers. “Perhaps more than 
any of its predecessors, this generation wants a good, secure job. 
This does not mean that it specifically fears a depression. . . . But 
youth’s ambitions have shrunk. Few youngsters today want to mine 
diamonds in South Africa, ranch in Paraguay, climb Mount Everest, 
find a cure for cancer, sail around the world, or build an industrial 
empire. Some would like to own a small, independent business, 
but most want a good job with a big firm, and with it, a kind of sub- 


urban idyll.” ® 
Another reporter, George Barrett, who served as correspondent in 


Korea from January, 1951 to November, 1952, has tried to under- 
stand the Korean veteran. He feels there is a marked difference 
between the veteran of Korea and the veteran of World War II. 
The difference is, once again, in the direction of a despairing con- 
formity. In his article ‘Portrait of the Korean Veteran,” he says: 
“Since my own return I have seen the G. I. who in Korea upped 
the lanyard somewhere north of Uijongbu back again before a tav- 
ern television screen, or back again with his wife and few-months- 
old baby, in either case staring nowhere, as though he were just 
waiting . . . waiting. There seems to be an almost robot-like dis- 
interest about him that is in disturbing contrast to the assertive indi- 
vidualism of the World War II soldier.” ° 

When all allowances have been made for the difficulty encountered 
in describing a generation, I think that the picture given here is not 


8 “The Younger Generation,” Time Magazine (Nov. 5, 1951), p. 46. 
® New York Times Magazine (Aug. 9, 1953), p. 12. 
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too far from accurate. This, then, is the younger generation to 
whom the Church must proclaim the Gospel. It has been necessary 
to seek to understand the mood and outlook of this generation, for 
only if we have such understanding will our proclamation find its 
mark. The attempt in this paper has been to do what J. H. Oldham 
has said is the vitally necessary task. “What I am concerned about,” 
he wrote, “is a new approach—that instead of starting out with Chris- 
tian doctrine as something fixed and settled, that needs only to be 
taught and applied, we should begin at the other end, and set our- 
selves patiently to learn what are the real needs of men today and at 
what point and in what way the Gospel has something to say that 
those addressed recognize to be relevant.” *° ‘The failure to do this 
will mean that our preaching will deserve the same rebuke as that 
given to the preaching heard by a British officer during World War 
II. This officer said: ‘““Not one preacher that I have heard starts 
where his listeners actually are. As I sit among the troops and listen 
to our real godly chaplain, I feel that it is because he hasn’t the dim- 
mest, foggiest idea of what an ordinary soldier thinks about that he 
fails to strike a single responsive note.” * 


VI 


If the foregoing analysis is sound, it is clear that there are many 
needs of the younger generation to which the minister must address 
himself. But two seem basic. One such need is help in overcoming 
the pervasive mood of despair. A second, closely related to the first, 
is the overcoming of spiritual emptiness. 

There is no doubt that a blight has settled over the social hopes 
and actions of the younger generation. It is easy to see that this is 
a reaction against an optimism which was wholly unjustified. It is 
apparent today that earlier generations entertained hopes which were 
quite Leyond the ability of any age to realize. Most of us can re- 
member when talk about building the Kingdom of God on earth 
was not poetic fancy, but literal expectation. It will be recalled 
that even so realistic a thinker as Walter Rauschenbusch could claim 
that the economic order alone remained to be Christianized. Such 
extravagant judgments strike us now as being incredible. In large 
part, our contemporary disillusionment is the price we are paying 
for unrealistic expectations in the past. 


10 The Christian News-Letter (Supplement to No. 70, Feb. 26, 1941). 
11 Ibid. 
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The disillusionment of the younger generation has been produced, 
as we have already seen, by the irresistible impact of events. Having 
lived through this stormy epoch of human history, and being asked 
what they accomplished, they may well say like the French revolu- 
tionist following the terror, “I survived.” That seems triumph 
enough in itself. In such an atmosphere idealism becomes a refuge 
for fools and crusades attract nobody. A short time ago men were 
confident that we stood at the dawn of a new age; now the pendulum 
has swung to the opposite extreme and we face not the dawn but 
darkness. 

There have been some real gains in this experience. The younger 
generation will not be easily fooled. ‘They are quite likely to pene- 
trate sham and pretense in men and movements. All this is good 
and, if rightly directed, can give to social thought and action a qual- 
ity of tough-mindedness sorely needed. 

In this connection, we owe a great debt to some of our contem- 
porary theologians who have helped us to see the reality of sin on 
every level of human achievement, the inevitable egoism of all men 
and causes, the futility of expecting perfection within the vicissitudes 
of earthly history. “This was a necessary task, and men like Reinhold 
Niebuhr have served well their day and the Church by their empha- 
sis. We needed someone like Niebuhr of whom one clergyman said, 
‘He can skin civilization, hang the hide up to dry, and offer prayer 
over the carcass.’’*” Now, however, we have moved into a different 
sort of mood and outlook. ‘The brash confidence and the superficial 
optimism are gone. We stand now in a valley of dry bones and ask, 
“Can these bones live?’ The answer which comes from much of our 
realistic theology today is hardly reassuring. 

It is, I think, Elton Trueblood who has suggested that the task of 
the Church is always to be slightly out of step with the world. When 
the world is optimistic and confident, the Church should remind men 
of the limits of human effort and the pervasiveness of sin. But when 
the hearts of men grow cold with fear, when they feel that the game 
is about over, when they are not sure that there is any point in trying 
to do anything at all, then the Church should sound the note of hope. 

This is such a time, and the younger generation needs to hear 
again the note which says that we have the right to hope. But this 


12 Quoted in David Wesley Soper, Major Voices in American Theology (Philadelphia, 
1953), p. 46. 
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note does not sound with any power from much of our contemporary 
theology. If this emphasis upon the right to hope is to be discovered 
at all, you must look for it very carefully. This is not to deny that 
the note is present; it is only to say that it is almost lost in the swell- 
ing chorus of despair about human hopes and achievements. It was 
necessary that the idol of automatic Progress, before which modern- 
ity offered such foolish homage, be smashed. That task has now 
been accomplished. ‘The time has come when the younger genera- 
tion has no need to be told that progress is not automatic. They are 
vividly aware of that fact. But they do very badly need the assur- 
ance that progress is possible. For they have arrived at the place 
where there is doubt not only about progress but about the meaning 
of history itself. Here is one area of real need—to affirm, in the face 
of so much discouraging evidence, that there is meaning in history. 


Vil 


The Gospel meets this need. But it meets it only if we face up to 
the eschatological nature of the Christian hope. Unfortunately, 
however, many shrink from this emphasis. It seems to them a dan- 
gerous kind of other-worldliness, diverting men from their proper 
tasks as historical creatures. ‘They are repelled by some of the fool- 
ish and extravagant forms of the eschatological hope. The result is 
that they too easily surrender one of the strongest supports in Chris- 
tian faith for relevant action in history. 

It is a wholesome development, therefore, that the World Council 
of Churches, in preparing for the Evanston Assembly, should have 
put the question of eschatology sharply before us. It necessitated a 
re-thinking of the meaning of eschatology for man’s social life. In 
the process, many have discovered a new relevance in eschatology for 
our present predicament. 

One thing which the eschatological hope does is to help our morale 
by reminding us that history will have a fulfillment; it moves toward 
agoal. ‘To be sure, this goal should not be thought of in terms of 
an earthly Utopia brought about by man’s efforts. It is bound up 
with the Second Coming of Christ, reminding us that he is the One 
who stands at the end of history and that in him its fragments find 
their meaning. No attempt needs to be made to assign precise dates 
for the end of history; the Bible is wisely reticent on this point. But 
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care must be taken to preserve this precious truth that history is more 
than a sad tale of man’s sin and stupidity; it is the arena of divine ac- 
tion and will have at its culmination the disclosure of its full mean- 
ing. 

It is clear that the younger generation needs this sort of message. 
While it will not shed blazing light on the perplexities of today, it 
does cast its glow over the darkness of the future. It undergirds 
men with the conviction that there is a meaning in history. 

There is a further contribution which the eschatological hope can 
make to the historical striving of the younger generation. It can 
save them from the peril of cynical disillusionment. For it is a re- 
minder that the horizons of faith stretch far beyond the confines of 
time and history. This world is not the scene of ultimate fulfill- 
ment. We are “strangers and exiles on the earth” and we look for 
“a better country, that is, a heavenly one” (Heb. 11: 13, 16 RSV). 
With this sort of an outlook, the younger generation can continue to 
strive for every worthy goal within history but can live without bit- 
terness if the goals are not attained. They can thereby be saved 
from the cynicism of the reformer who has only the bounds of human 
history within which to work. 

There will surely be need for this kind of undergirding for the 
younger generation in the days to come. Even for those who take 
the most optimistic view of the future, it is clear that there are dis- 
appointments ahead. Most thinkers today will agree with Roger L. 
Shinn when he writes: “For our own age progress appears as a possi- 
bility, but not as a probability. Even more than most ages, this is a 
contradictory one. . . . In this situation, loyalty to the Kingdom of 
God is likely to be more powerful than expectation of progress, as 
an incentive to a dynamic response to history.” ** 

It should be emphasized that this outlook does not permit the 
Christian to treat his responsibilities within history in a light or 
frivolous manner, as though this sort of activity had no relation to 
his Christian faith. ‘This is simply not so. ‘We are obligated as 
Christians,” in the words of Daniel D. Williams, “to work within the 
orders of human life for new good. There is a strong protest today 
against identifying the Kingdom of God with any human program. 
With this protest we must agree. But if God is as we know him in 
Christ, then it is an equally fatal error to treat creative effort to solve 


18 Christianity and the Problem of History (New York, 1953), p. 266. 
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human problems as irrelevant to our salvation.” * It is not that the 
Christian does not feel a compulsion to work at these problems. It 
is, rather, that he is delivered from putting all his hopes within an 
earthly framework. The Christian may neither attempt too little 
nor expect too much. Asa result, he is likely to go on working long 
after the secular liberal has become the disillusioned cynic. 


Vill 


All that has thus far been said is based upon the belief that the 
younger generation will find an answer to its spiritual emptiness. 
This is the root of the problem. The fact of this spiritual empti- 
ness confronts us, as we have seen, in virtually every field of endeavor. 
To a certain extent, it lays its blight upon many members of the 
younger generation. It is one of the most serious of our contem- 
porary problems. 

It is quite clear that this spiritual emptiness cannot be overcome 
by any presentation of the Christian faith which does not take into 
account the rich and thrilling range of the faith. The day when it 
was adequate to present the Christian faith as a lovely way of life is 
gone. No longer will it suffice to call the younger generation to 
idealistic crusades in the spirit of Jesus. ‘Their needs go deeper, 
and can be met only by the presentation of the Gospel in its fullness 
-the whole thrilling story of the mighty acts of God for man’s re- 
demption. 

This means, of course, that we must once again confront the 
younger generation with the Christian faith as doctrine, a series of 
beliefs which, we believe, make sense of our existence. To do this 
adequately demands that we get rid of our fear of doctrine and ac- 
cept the suggestion of Dorothy L. Sayers that doctrine is not dull. 
“The fact is,” she writes, “the precise opposite. It is the neglect of 
dogma that makes for dullness. ‘The Christian faith is the most 
exciting drama that ever staggered the imagination of man—and the 
dogma is the drama.” ** 

There is evidence that this is what the younger generation really 
wants. ‘The writer of the “Personal & Otherwise” section of Har- 
pers Magazine was driven, as a result of the fact that Dr. Nathan 
Pusey’s article “A Religion for Now” was being published, to reflect 


14“Hope and Mystery in the Christian Faith,” The Christian Century (Feb. 3, 1954), p. 
139. 
15 Creed or Chaos? (New York, 1949), p. 3. 
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on the state of religion. ‘““P & O’s impression,” the account says, 
‘is that Harvard’s president will find more support than he appar. 
ently expects in his effort to bolster the work of the Divinity School, 
There are signs, for example, among the young people of P & 0’; 
acquaintance, of a very real interest in theological matters. One 
young lady typically complained the other day, in our hearing, that 
the trouble with Young People’s meetings at her church is that the 
minister insists on talking about ‘social’ matters like dates and drink- 
ing, though the young people want to study ‘comparative religion, 
original sin, and really important subjects like that.’’’** They 
want, in the phrase of W. Norman Pittenger, “‘vertebrate Christian. 
ity.” For they recognize the needs of their souls and know that 
those needs can only be met by a full faith. 

Here, then, are the needs of the contemporary younger generation. 
Here are the resources of the Gospel. It is the Church’s task to 
bring the resources of the Gospel to bear redemptively upon the 
needs of the younger generation. 


16 “Personal & Otherwise,” Harper’s Magazine (December 1953), p. 4. 
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DOES SPIRITUAL FAITH INSURE 
PHYSICAL BENEFITS? 


By GERALD RUNKLE 


The Will to Believe and Blaise Pascal in Pensées argued that 

belief in religion confers great benefits on the believer, and 
that a wise man would therefore avail himself of these benefits by 
deciding to believe. It is the purpose of this paper to examine that 
argument. 

Section I: The Nature of the Benefits and Their Alleged Connec- 
tion with Religion. 

James says that “we are supposed to gain, even now, by our belief, 
a certain vital good.” * ‘The option that religion offers is a ‘‘mo- 
mentous’’ one because it is a “unique opportunity” and the stake is 
significant.’ 

Pascal is more definite in supporting his view that a man who has 
not found God is unreasonable not to seek him. Section II of his 
Pensées is entitled, ‘“The Misery of Man Without God.” This mis- 
ery results from ignorance: he knows neither the beginning nor the 
end of things; he is filled with despair when he tries to comprehend 
himself or his universe. Justice and truth are too subtle for his un- 
derstanding; he is deceived by his senses, imagination, and will. He 
does not know how to behave, or how to be happy. He is preyed 
upon by his own vanities. Peace eludes him; he is thoroughly 
wretched and miserable. He fears death: he does not know what 
to expect in the eternity after his ordinary life is terminated. 


Biter the time of Norman Vincent Peale, William James in 


“When I consider the short duration of my life, swallowed up in the 
eternity before and after, the little space which I fill, and even can 
see, engulfed in the infinite immensity of spaces of which I am ig- 
norant, and which know me not, I am frightened, and astonished at 
being here rather than there, why now rather than then. Who has 
put me here? By whose order and direction have this place and 
time been allotted to me?” * 


1The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy (New York, 1910), p. 26. 
2Ibid., p. 4. 
3 Pascal, Pensées (The Modern Library, 1941), p. 74. 
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Man can only be happy when he gets answers to ultimate questions, 
Religion, presumably, provides him with such answers. 


Peale, in The Power of Positive Thinking, points out many other 
benefits. An active faith makes possible great self-confidence which 
insures success in worldly activities. Also, a believing mind is a 
peaceful mind, which in turn generates power and “constant en. 
ergy” * for practical matters. It seems to promote happiness * and 
health,® dispel mundane worries,’ increase popularity,*® etc. 

Peale emphasizes that the rewards of religion are not restricted to 
Paradise after death but are available here and now. Furthermore, 
the ‘“‘peace of mind” instilled by religious faith has more than just 
inward spiritual value—it practically guarantees success in business, 
public-speaking, social life, and tennis playing. “Religious faith is 
not something piously stuffy but is a scientific procedure for success- 
ful living.” ° 

We shall classify the alleged benefits from religious faith in this 
way: (1) Inward peace of mind. (2) Worldly success. (3) Special 
consideration after death. ‘The first two will be questioned in this 
section; the third will be discussed at the end of the next section. 

It is surely dubious to hold that the first always results from re- 
ligious faith. It can be challenged unless “faith” is by definition 
that which, among other things, entails a “peace of mind.” But if 
“faith” means “‘belief that a certain set of religious principles are 
true in advance of logical grounds or evidence,” this benefit need 
not follow so simply. This meaning does seem to conform to Pas- 
cal’s and James’ usage: they resort to faith only when reason fails. 

Knowledge that there is a supernatural being who controls na- 
ture and who demands a certain attitude on the part of the believer, 
and who perhaps, as James says, “throws the last stone,” can be very 
unsettling. Events are endowed now with a significance they did 
not have before, but it may be a grim significance. One may not 
value what the gods value. Unless his resistance evaporates, he is 
lost. One may value what the gods value but not find it within his 
power to “walk in the way of the Lord” (e.g., Paul and St. Augus- 

tine). If it is possible for one to know that he is “saved,” it is also 


4 The Power of Positive Thinking (New York, 1952), Chs. 2 and 3. 
5 Ibid., Ch. 5. 

6 Ibid., Ch. 11. 

7 Ibid., Ch. 9. 

8 Ibid., Ch. 15. 

9 Ibid., p. 60. 
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ssible for one to know he is damned. If the former is joyous, the 
latter is black despair. 

However, as is more likely, he may not know conclusively what his 
status is. His moments of anguish in this ignorance will be more 
excruciating than in the disbelieving state, for, instead of living in 
an indifferent world, he is menaced by gods threatening eternal 
doom. 

Faith involves more than bare intellectual assent; it also involves 
in many cases a radical transformation of the personality in devotion 
to gods, creeds, or principles. ‘This is the case with Christianity. 
Pascal’s, James’, and Peale’s statements belie the fact that according 
to Christian dogma it is no easy matter to “‘take up the cross.” Jesus 
did not promise happiness; he warned against its opposite. He him- 
self suffered physically and mentally. Recognition of the spiritual 
does not in itself clear up spiritual problems; it may be the begin- 
ning of more agonizing ones. 

Faith is for many only the beginning of an inward struggle, not 
the end of it. The celebrated Christian saints of the past will not 
fit into the “peace of mind”’ stereotype—too many found agony. 
The peace that is reported is often in contrast to darker periods in 
a rhythmic God-man relationship. For every distressed and mal- 
adjusted individual helped by Christian therapeutics, there may 
have been a personality that could not bear the stresses and strains 
of the weighty issues which faith inspires. 

Even the fortunate individual who is assured by faith of his “‘sal- 
vation” can hardly relax into the complacent serenity suggested by 
Peale and the two philosophers. Even he must be appalled at his 
unworthiness before God and fearful that this great grace be lost. 

Furthermore, how can one imbued with love for his fellows be 
really happy while they, unbelievers and sinners, are out of the fold? 
Jesus was not happy, great as his trust was. Till his final moments 
he lamented for the wicked. On the cross he begged forgiveness for 
those who had crucified him. The Buddha was compelled to tell 
others of his salvation instead of resting in the state of Nirvana. 

Certain as a man may be that God’s in his heaven, Jesus will re- 
deem, and that the Kingdom will come, he cannot have peace of 
mind until he knows his own status and that of others whom he 
“loves as himself.” ‘That is, unless his will is so subordinated to 
God’s that all other considerations are superfluous—but then, this 
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notion perhaps never occurred to Pascal, James, and Peale. It js 
inconsistent with their whole approach. Such a state might not have 
“benefits.” 


II 


As for the second sort of benefit, stressed largely by Peale, it must 
be admitted that to the extent that faith reconciled one to this world 
and/or had therapeutic value, it might promote worldly success— 
and even help to sell automobiles. But this is accidental. Instances 
can easily be cited relating faith and worldly failure. The young 
man who (prudently) refuses to give up his wealth to follow Jesus 
is an example. Also, from the other side, are the martyrs, and 
ascetics of all stripes. Missionaries and improvident ministers con- 
tinue to ruin their health and neglect their own homes. In particu- 
lar actions, faith may engender such scrupulousness that a profit may 
be lost, a lover disillusioned, or a “wet blanket’’ tossed on social con- 
viviality. Paul is much closer to the essence of religion when he 
calls himself a ‘fool for Christ.” 

As John Dewey points out, the essence of the sort of religion in- 
volving the sort of faith talked about here is duality. Distinctions 
between natural and supernatural, profane and sacred, worldly and 
holy, etc., must not be blurred. Is there any reason to hope for 
worldly success on the basis of belief in a religion whose founder was 
rejected by his own society, who taught that his kingdom was not 
of this world, and whose earliest witnesses speak of the need for 
transcending this world by throwing off the “old man’? Indeed, 
to put it more strongly, is there not reason to suspect (uncharitable 
as this may be) the piety of one who is conspicuously successful in 
things of this world? The eye of the needle is no larger than it was 
two thousand years ago. 

This at least is true: It requires much more argument than is 
found in Pascal and James (a fortiori Peale) to establish that faith 
is sufficient for either peace of mind or worldly success. There is 
great reason to think that, in the case of both, just the opposite is 
the case. That any correlation exists one way or the other is un- 
known to this writer. 

Perhaps it can be maintained that faith is a necessary condition 
for either peace of mind and/or worldly success. 

In the first place, it would not appear that religious faith of the 
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Christian variety is necessary for peace of mind. People from many 
religions prize a certain peace which is held to be implemented by 
faith in their gods. In fact, there does not even have to be gods for 
some religions. Nirvana is the pinnacle of spiritual happiness for 
the atheistic Buddhist, and the Aruntas of Australia find the spirit 
generated by the initiation ceremonies redemptive. 

Scientific and philosophical creeds spurn the supernatural. Ad- 
herents enjoy a certain inward pleasure from their progress, self- 
reliance, and freedom from superstition. They endow their world 
with ideals and significance. They are encouraged if not trans- 
formed; and if their spiritual ecstasy is not as intense, neither is their 
anguish. 

Just as good a claim might be made for science as for religion in 
the matter of answering questions about the universe. And specu- 
lative philosophy can be as comprehensive as revealed theology. 
(Indeed it might be argued that obscurantism is never dispelled in 
Christian denominations. Just as many questions are raised as an- 
swered. Mystery is so ubiquitous and unexpungeable that some 
have argued that it is essential to religion.) Surely it requires great 
boldness to assert that only religion can offer answers to questions 
about the universe! 

Is religious faith essential for worldly success? It is not necessary 
to labor a negative answer. Examples can be shown of cases where 
men succeeded in spite of their “Christianity”: slave dealers, sellers 
of impure food and drugs, and swindlers. By force and guile, for- 
tunes have been amassed and honors won. “Business is business” 
is not a tautology but a statement that religious and ethical consid- 
erations are to be resolutely left out of business calculations. Re- 
ligion is not necessary to worldly success; often it is necessary that 
religion be suspended for the sake of business success. 

In conclusion, it may be said that religion is neither necessary nor 
suficient for spiritual or worldly success. 


III 


Section II: The Suitability of the Means Suggested for the Attain- 
ment of These Benefits. 

But granting that there are benefits to be won from God, how are 
they to be won? One must have faith. If he does not have it, he 
must strive for it. If he only has a perfunctory one, he must deepen 
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it. Pascal writes: “I can have only compassion for those who sin. 
cerely bewail their doubt, who regard it as the greatest of misfor- 
tunes, and who, sparing no effort to escape it, make of this enquiry 
their principal and most serious occupation.’ *° They are infinitely 
foolish who do not seek God. Peale thinks it a pity “that people 
should let themselves be defeated by the problems, cares, and diffi- 
culties of human existence,” when it is quite unnecessary." James 
presents a logical argument for faith in his famous essay, “The Will 
to Believe.” The point for all three is this: it is intelligent to culti- 
vate faith because of its benefits. “There is nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. 

Pascal’s famous “wager” is straight-forward and to the point. One 
has to choose to believe in God, to disbelieve in God, or to suspend 
judgment. Only if God exists and one believes in him does he stand 
to gain infinite benefits. The benefits from being correct on the 
other possibilities are small in comparison. ‘The penalty one has to 
pay on being wrong is also small in comparison with what he may 
gain if he is correct.’* In short, says Pascal, bet on that which will 
pay off the most if you win. “If you gain, you gain all; if you lose, 
you lose nothing.” ** 

James’ argument is admittedly inspired by Pascal’s. He speaks 
of a “forced option.” ‘The theist’s position is the only intelligent 
choice because both the atheist and the agnostic stand to lose a great 
deal if religion turns out to be true. Only the theist can win these 
supernatural benefits if religion be true. Is it not good sense to run 
the risk of error for the sake of infinite reward? Is it not foolish to 
be an agnostic out of a fear of being mistaken? 

The decision, then, must be to strengthen a positive belief in God. 
How is this to be done? Pascal advises one to “make believe” and 
he will come to believe. Act as do those who do believe. “You will 
be trustworthy, honorable, humble, grateful, generous, friendly, 
sincere, and true. You will no longer have these poisoned pleas- 
ures, glory and luxury; but you will have other pleasures. I tell 
you that you will gain this life; at each step you will see so much 
certainty of gain, so much nothingness in what you stake, that you 
will know at last that you have wagered on a certainty, an infinity, 


10 Pensées, p. 67. 

11 The Power of Positive Thinking, p. vii. 
12 Pensées, pp. 81-82. 

13 [bid., p. 81. 
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for which you have risked nothing.” ** Also, apparently, one is to 
take the sacraments and practice the external observances of his 
church. 

James also explains a “voluntarily adopted faith” although admit- 
ting that it may “seem preposterous on the very face of it to talk of 
our opinions being modifiable at will.” ** One should “make ad- 
vances.” He must meet the hypothesis half-way. One must “‘ob- 
stinately” believe. He must commit his “sympathetic nature.” *° 
He must be willing “to run the risk of acting as if [his] passional 
need of taking the world religiously might be prophetic and right.” *” 
This is possible because the hypothesis 7s a “living” one. 

Peale is much more definite in his advice for arousing and deep- 
ening faith, although his main concern is in utilizing this faith for 
personal problems. Prayer, Bible-reading, and repeating Gospel 
verses are important. This approach is invariably described by 
Peale as ‘“‘simple” and “easy.” Whoever tries his suggestions usually 
isa “new man,” and thus renewed from above, successfully rehabili- 
tates his life. 

It seems to be agreed that if man makes the effort to find God, He 
will help him and strengthen his belief. ‘‘Keep at it until you ob- 
tain the desired results.” ** Don’t shut yourself up in “snarling logi- 
cality’”” and try to make God extort your recognition! * 


IV 


James, himself, speaking of Pascal, expresses a common criticism 
of this try for faith: ““We feel that a faith in masses and holy water 
adopted wilfully after such a calculation would lack the inner soul 
of faith’s reality; and if we were ourselves in the place of the Deity, 
we should probably take particular pleasure in cutting off believers 
of this pattern from their infinite reward.” The only answer 
James makes to this is that it is a “living alternative’: one is not 
deliberately cultivating a belief in what he has no tendency to be- 
lieve. 

But, it may be added, one is deliberately cultivating a belief in 
what he has only a tendency to believe for the sake of supernatural 


14 Pensées, p. 83. 

15 The Will to Believe ..., p. 4. 

16 [bid., p. 28. 

11 Ibid., p. 27. 

18 Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking, p. 276. 
19 James, The Will to Believe ..., p. 28. 

20 Ibid., p. 6. 
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rewards. Devotion to God is to be practiced on the basis of an avid 
desire for benefits. Is this self-conscious calculation compatible with 
the themes of the high religions? Can one imagine Peter reasoning 
with himself: “I'll follow this man because—you never know—he 
may be the Messiah.’ Jesus often rebuked his followers for con- 
cern with “seats in the kingdom.” Is it Christian teaching that love 
for God and for man is an interested love? Can a self-effacing faith 
be built on the basis of a wager? Will enlightened self-interest make 
it any more likely that God will proffer faith than unenlightened 
self-interest? 

If it is granted that God’s grace is based upon man’s worthiness 
(which is by no means universally accepted), one must make clear 
what worthiness consists of. ‘This is the topic of the third section. 
But it can be denied here that prudence has anything to do with it. 
As Kant makes clear, morality has its own motive. This is not hap- 
piness, though morality may make one worthy of happiness. James 
is right that one must seek God, but he is wrong in the motive for 
so doing. (Indeed, on the arguments of the men under discussion, 
one should seek the devil if it appeared that he could benefit us 
more!) And in Christianity (as well as Judaism, Brahmanism, and 
Buddhism) this inward disposition is the important thing. 

Peale is grosser than the other two, parading his techniques and 
underscoring efficiency. He is an urbane witch-doctor advocating a 
modern magic in Christ’s name. Continually he speaks of utilizing 
the divine for personal ends—not very noble ends at that. Noss de- 
fines magic thus: “An endeavor through utterances of set words, or 
the performance of set acts, to control or bend the powers of the 
world to man’s will.’ **  Peale’s recipes are “set.” In his concern 
for power * he follows William Kelley Wright’s description of magic 
as being an attempt to capture mana. Peale writes: “It is my con- 
viction that the principles of Christianity scientifically utilized can 
develop an uninterrupted and continuous flow of energy into the 
human mind and body.” * Here the elements in magic akin to sci- 
ence are explicit.* 

There is the same coercion and manipulation of God scored by 
the Hebrew prophets. If Kant is right that human beings are not 

21 Quoted in Winston King, Introduction to Religion, p. 25. 

22 Cf. Chs. 2 and 3. 


23 The Power of Positive Thinking, p. 37. 
24 Cf. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Ch. IV (one volume ed.). 
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to be used as “means only,” Peale’s use of God is infinitely more de- 
praved. God is never threatened with annihilation by Peale, but 
he may be constrained to do man’s will if the approach is correct. 
There is absent from his book humbleness before God, loving com- 
munion with God, and subordination of man’s will to God’s will. 

Peale’s approach in this book is a commercial for God. Don’t be 
half safe. Money-back guarantee. Don’t miss out on the source of 
power. Get plugged in. Or, go down to church and get your bat- 
tery charged. The purveyor of this egoistic utilitarianism suspects 
that he is being used by God as a “channel” for divine power.” 


Vv 


James anticipates another criticism, from those who regard truth 
as a value, and who prize the rational (philosophical or scientific) 
method for its attainment. When he wrote “The Will to Believe” 
he had not yet wholly committed himself to pragmatism, hence could 
muster some sympathy for the charges. If truth be taken in the 
more traditional sense of agreement or conformity with what is 
actually the case, then one’s emotions and feelings have nothing to 


do with the search for it. What one would like to be true, or what 
one would be happy or comfortable in believing has nothing to do 
with whether the belief is sound. To base one’s beliefs on emotions 
in advance of evidence is the “lowest immorality into which a think- 
ing being can fall.” James can still sympathize with this view. 

However, asserts James, the choice of method is itself emotional. 
The thinker acts on his emotional fear of being wrong. The wisher 
(or willer) embarks on the basis of his emotional hope of being right. 
Thus the passional side of man’s nature is indulged, regardless. 
Why not act on the hope rather than the fear? 

James’ mistake is this: if it is a moral judgment that truth in the 
old sense has value, then it follows that that method best calculated 
to uncover it is desirable (this does not exclude faith). Although 
there may be emotions accompanying the judgment and its implica- 
tions, these are (or should be) irrelevant. That emotions are pres- 
ent is no reason to say they constitute the basis of choice and action. 

Deliberately creating a belief for the sake of personal rewards and 
gratifications may be pragmatically sound, but it is opposite to the 
tradition which regards a belief as justified only if it conforms to 


25 The Power of Positive Thinking, p. 44. 
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what is the case—a tradition which deems truth a higher value than 
creature comfort, adjustment, and ease. 

James is still enough of a traditionalist to suggest that a belief in 
God might be a “working hypothesis” on the basis of which real 
evidence for his existence might be turned up. This approach re. 
quires among other things an open-mindedness, a willingness to meet 
the hypothesis halfway, an un-hardening of the heart against God, 
etc. ‘This, essentially, is not unlike the scientific attitude with re. 
spect to any hypothesis. It neither requires real belief nor is it prag- 
matic. Indeed it is a fairer characterization of the agnostic approach 
than that described by James wherein one extorts recognition from 
the gods! 

James generally means much more, however, than this perfunc- 
tory acceptance for purpose of test. He means cash value in terms 
of experience—however far experience may extend. And although 
he sometimes reverts to the old-fashioned notion of truth in Varieties 
of Religious Experience, he is after all a pragmatist, and would 
thus have to admit that a belief may be pragmatically true without 
corresponding to what is the case. For us non-pragmatists, this lat- 
ter is the real issue. Surely “workability” will not establish the 
truth of a belief, particularly when many incompatible beliefs are 
also workable. 

The difficulty for one who follows James’ pragmatic advice self- 
consciously must be great indeed: I believe that God exists and will 
regenerate my life because by believing it true in the non-pragmatic 
sense I may eventually be able to believe that it is true in the prag- 
matic sense. But then could one believe in God if he was fully 
aware that this ‘‘belief’’ was only pragmatically true? 


26 Writing as a pragmatist James says: “Our opinion of the significance and value of a 
human event or condition, must be decided on empirical grounds exclusively. If the fruits 
for life of the state of conversion are good, we ought to idealize it and venerate it, even 
though it be a piece of natural psychology; if not, we ought to make short work with it, 
no matter what supernatural being may have infused it.” (The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, p. 237.) But what is important to most people is whether in the religious experi- 
ence one is in fact in touch with God or with a mere figment of his own imagination. So 
five pages later, assuming the old-fashioned notion of truth, James writes: “But if you, be- 
ing orthodox Christians, ask me as a psychologist whether the reference of a phenomenon 
to a Subliminal self does not exclude the notion of the direct presence of the Deity altogether, 
I have to say frankly that as a psychologist I do not see why it necessarily should. The lower 
manifestations of the Subliminal, indeed, fall within the resources of the personal subject: 
his ordinary sense-material, inattentively taken in and subconsciously remembered and com- 
bined, will account for all his usual automatisms. But just as our primary wide-awake con- 
sciousness throws open our senses to the touch of things material, so it is logically conceivable 
that if there be higher spiritual agencies that can directly touch us, the psychological condi- 
tion of their doing so might be our possession of a subconscious region which alone should 
yield access to them. The hubbub of the waking life might close a door which in the dreamy 
Subliminal might remain ajar or open” (Ibid., p. 242). 
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In summary, then, it is here maintained that charges against James 
by the truth-seeker are met by offering a redefinition of “truth” such 
that personal adjustment takes precedence over concern with what 
actually is the case. 

Peale’s little rituals, to the extent that they work (as they probably 
do), may be said to have pragmatic value. ‘That is to say that Peale’s 
advice may have great psychological value. But success in life re- 
sulting from the psychological effect of a belief on the believer does 
not prove that the belief is trwe—except of course in the pragmatic 
sense. Clearly, however, Peale would not want his approach to be 
understood on a purely pragmatic level, for pragmatism connotes 
subjectivism and relativism. 

Thus both James and Peale, the one knowingly and the other 
probably unknowingly, subordinate knowledge of religious truth to 
personal adjustment and fruits for life. Peale, of course, tries to 
have it both ways, utilizing both the psychological value of belief 
and the magical properties of the object of belief. 


VI 


With respect to rewards after death, James and Pascal may have, 
from the prudential point of view, a stronger argument. If death 
begins an eternity of awesome punishment or infinite benefit, then 
nothing that can be done in this life to avoid the former and pro- 
mote the latter should be neglected. But several points should be 
raised: 

1. This possibility as a bare possibility would not suffice to pro- 
duce any type of action even though the odds offered are fantastically 
long. Any x may promote any y! Knocking on wood may fore- 
stall disaster; painting one’s back may gain for himself entrance to 
Valhalla; etc. Why single out one sheer possibility for considera- 
tion? 

But of course this possibility is different—one is more predisposed 
here—the option is “live.” What factors make it live? Rational 
and evidential or psychological and dispositional? If the latter, they 
should be discounted; if the former, they should be recounted. 

2. It has been shown that there 7s something to lose. Belief may 
not involve celibacy, but it involves time and expense. It consumes 
energy that would otherwise go for other pursuits. It may bring 
anguish or fanaticism. It may, as Peale says, make sleeping easier, 
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but it may also inspire vigils. It may make for business success, but 
it may also inspire retreat and asceticism. It may make you liked 
by others; it may also make you disliked by others and mortified by 
yourself. There is something to lose. ‘True, the odds are long but 
if there is no other life this one becomes precious itself and should 
not be splurged ona hope. “A bird in the hand... .” 

3. Conceivably one may balk because gaining this reward involves 
immoral action based on selfish motives. If one is interested in 
morality, he should at least pause for this possibility. Here Pascal 
et al. stand condemned. Their avidity for benefits is so great that 
nowhere is the ethical question raised. How the benefits are to be 
seized is the question, never how they may morally be won. 


Vil 


Section III: The Wisdom in the God-Seeking Approach. 

The success or failure of any means of finding God will depend on 
three things: (1) The nature of the God one is looking for; (2) The 
means adopted; and (3) The motive for seeking God. 

Presumably some gods would be such as to be gratified by the mo- 
tives of Pascal, James, and Peale. Their approach would turn out 
disastrously, however, if there is a god and he is not of this nature. 
It was suggested above that the God of the Old Testament prophets 
and of Jesus is not such a God. 

One should base his search for God not on the Santa Claus level, 
but on a longing and thirst for acquaintance with perfect goodness. 
He should hope to find in God not a purveyor of creature comforts, 
but a thoroughly moral being. For himself he should seek through 
this being knowledge of the good and perfection of himself. ‘To this 
being, if found, he will want to subordinate his will. 

There is, then, a lower and a higher way to seek God. There is 
a self-seeking way, a coldly-calculating gamble of belief for the sake 
of benefits. And there is the God-seeking way of love and of sur- 
render. If the Christian God exists, and if he is as Hosea, Amos, 
Isaiah, and Jesus say he is, is not the higher way the only way to him? 
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THE POWER OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
By Orto A. Piper 


stem from the individual’s resources. It is the power of the 

risen Lord who works in us through his Spirit. Man as he is, 
is not sufficiently strong to master life and to fulfill the task that is 
assigned to him. ‘This is a true statement despite the various mod- 
ern views of man, most of which start from the axiom that man meas- 
ures up to his task. Yet practically all of them imply a proviso. 
For example, according to Darwin, man has to develop from his 
present state to a higher one; so reasons Nietzsche. ‘The psycho- 
therapist tells his patient that he can become himself only when 
using the help of the therapist. Fascism and Communism in turn 
insist that in order to live his true life, the individual has to lose 
himself in the collective. Only idealism holds without reserve the 
view that man has everything he needs in himself. All that is re- 
quired of him is to develop the energies and resources that he finds 
in himself. He is enjoined to be himself, or to become himself by 
an effort of his will. 

Many modern Christians base their view of a true life upon the 
same idealistic assumption. But the latter is not in line with what 
we find in the New Testament. The Apostles tell us: Start from 
the assurance that you are an average Christian. Do not think too 
highly of your maturity. Your zeal for evangelism or theology is 
not by itself an evidence of a strong faith. Yet, they add, be not 
crushed by that insight, either. In your plight, you are not alone. 
Even the apostles did not start differently. You have no right to 
take your inferiority feelings too seriously. You are probably about 
as good as any of the fellow Christians you know. In our life of 
faith, we learn God’s great secret, which is that he intends to carry 
out his plans by means of average people. Thus we may content 
ourselves with what we happen to be. Hence perfectionism is sin. 
[have no right to argue that as long as I am not a saint it would be a 
presumption to preach; or that I must not engage in any evangelistic 


Te Christian life is a life of power. But its power does not 
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work until I am fully identified with the people for whom I want 
to work. 

For the same reason, the believer should not harbor any kind of 
inferiority feelings when, comparing himself with the people who 
count in this world, the rich, powerful, influential, ingenious, schol- 
arly, skillful, or clever people, he discovers that he is far inferior to 
them in all these respects. Rather he should pride himself in the 
fact that he is in close touch with God himself. That is a privilege 
which is most rare in mankind, and which cannot be compensated 
by any other kind of superiority. 


I 


As Christians we differ from the rest of people in two respects: 
(1) we are aware of the fact that we are but average people, yet are 
not ashamed of it, or at least we are able to know that we should not 
be so; (2) we feel a divine power that works upon us and in us. Of 
these facts we know both through the Scriptures and from experi- 
ence. The Holy Spirit is not a mere concept. Rather we can be 
conscious of him as something operating in us which is clearly dif- 
ferentiated from ourselves, appealing in an authoritative way to our 
mind by giving us admonition, comfort, and guidance. 

Hence the Spirit’s work in us is not identical with any of our men- 
tal faculties, such as emotions, will, or thinking, nor with our “re- 
ligious faculty” either. It acts in the same normative way upon our 
religious life as upon the other realms of our mind. Similarly this 
work of the Spirit is not to be described as an especially high degree 
of our mental life, as special insight, or power of the will, or particu- 
larly tender emotions, such as love of God. All those capabilities 
may be found apart from the life of faith and have nothing to do 
with the Holy Spirit. They are part of the individual’s natural 
equipment. It is therefore bad idealistic theology to consider the 
mind as such, or its extraordinary manifestations, as the work of the 
Holy Spirit, or of the divine. Our experience confirms that the 
Holy Spirit is a personal agent, working within us, yet not in any 
way identical with us and manifesting himself as authority within 
us. This fact explains why in our religion the relationship of cul- 
ture and faith is a rather complicated one. Culture is the product 
of the mind of man as it works by itself. “The Holy Spirit, in turn, 
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determines the ultimate goal for which we are destined, and the 
level on which true life is to be lived. Thus he operates in a norma- 
tive way upon our cultural activities. Hence it is not feasible to 
segregate the two by telling the artist, for instance, or the scientist 
to mind his own business and not to tamper with religion. Nor is 
it possible to relate them harmoniously by holding that religion has 
to set the intrinsic goals for all our cultural activities. In order to 
understand their true relation, it is necessary to differentiate between 
the self as the core of individual life, on the one hand, and the fac- 
ulties of the mind and abilities of the body, on the other. The self 
cannot manifest itself apart from those faculties and capabilities; yet 
itcan be aware of itself apart from such operations in immediate, as 
distinct from mediate, selfconsciousness. ‘The self is a datum of ex- 
perience, it is no mere name for the sum total of our spontaneous 
faculties. 

The Holy Spirit addresses himself to the self directly; hence he 
does not compete with any of our mental faculties; and his goal is 
not the intrinsic development of them, either. It would be inaccu- 
rate, therefore, to say that “culture or science or philosophy points 
up the problems for which people are most intensely interested, and 
the Spirit or religion provides the answer.” We see in the New 
Testament that even the problems or questions of man, as they come 
out of his self, are not simply accepted as meaningful or legitimate 
by the Spirit, but rather that the Spirit points out authoritatively 
what man’s real problems are. 


II 


Students of comparative religion are inclined to place the Chris- 
tian experience of the Holy Spirit on a level with the mental intoxi- 
cation of the dervishes; and there have been and are sects of Chris- 
tianity which provide evidence for such a view. There the Spirit 
is thought of as a force, whose main characteristic consists in the in- 
dividual’s losing control of his self as soon as the “spirit’’ operates in 
him. While there can be no doubt that in genuinely Christian lives 
ecstatic experiences may occur, these by themselves, nevertheless, are 
not characteristic of the working of the Holy Spirit. For that Spirit 
is God’s own spirit, and thus he minds the things God intends in his 
saving activity. It is by the goal at which he aims that the Spirit of 
God can be discerned. ‘That goal is to bring the individual in line 
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with God’s saving activity, i.e., to make him realize that God’s saving 
work is of supreme significance for him, and that Jesus Christ is his 
Saviour. Hence Paul can say that no person can acknowledge Jesus 
as his Lord except by the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 12: 3), and in a similar 
view John states that the Spirit of God is to be known by the fact 
that he confesses that Jesus is the Christ who came in the flesh (I 
John 4: 2). Neither apostle is thinking in these statements of mere 
assent given to a theological proposition. Rather they indicate that 
the Spirit moves the individual’s self so that he submits himself com- 
pletely to Jesus as the God-sent Lord and Saviour. The apostles do 
not say that such confession implies automatically that the individ. 
ual’s whole life is in every respect dedicated to Christ. Rather they 
describe the change as one which has occurred in his life as one of 
total outlook. This is what faith, or believing in Christ, means in 
the New Testament. ‘The individual's self agrees that the impulse 
which moves him to acknowledge Jesus as his Lord and Saviour 
comes from God and is legitimate no matter how often his mind may 
fail to heed its implications in his actual life. “That is the experience 
implied in the statement made by the father of the demoniac boy, 
“I believe, Lord, help my unbelief” (Mk. 9: 24). 

By this new outlook or goal which God’s Spirit imparts to us, 
Christians differ essentially from other people. The three most fre- 
quently occurring goals of life for which people aspire outside the 
pale of faith, are happiness, success, and accomplishment. The Bi- 
ble is not adverse to these goals, but it treats them definitely as being 
of subordinate significance and not fit to give true and full meaning 
to life. In each of them man either surrenders the dignity of his 
self to external circumstances or over-rates the share he has in making 
his life meaningful. Those who look for happiness or success are 
actually at the mercy of favorable conditions. ‘The man in turn who 
ascribes the value of his life to his accomplishments, overlooks the 
fact that he did not create the abilities which enabled him to achieve 
what others were unable to do. This is true not only of the capaci- 
ties by which things are accomplished but also of the zeal and zest in 
utilizing one’s capacities. 

Jesus tells us that the value of our life of faith is measured by our 
readiness to use our goods for God’s goal notwithstanding the limits 
which our abilities and circumstances set for us (the widow’s mite, 
for example, and the woman who anointed Jesus). What is wrong 
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with the life of faith of most of us is not therefore the fact that we 
are average Christians, and that our life of faith bears no conspicu- 
ous fruits, but rather that we are so often unwilling to use those gifts 
and opportunities which God offers to us for the furtherance of 
Christ’s sake. We should use them to promote and strengthen be- 
lief in his lordship and his unique function of Saviour both in our- 
selves and others, yet we show little inclination to make that goal 
our supreme concern. 

God does not simply want that we should have an experience of 
the presence of his Spirit; he also wants us to experience the Spirit’s 
transforming power. This is the element of truth in the insistence 
which some Christian groups place on the Second Blessing or the 
Baptism of the Spirit. They usually err, however, by indicating 
earthly, psychological criteria by means of which to recognize that 
the event has taken place, forgetting that, just as it is possible for 
many people to be born again without a violent or sudden experience 
of conversion, so the power of the Spirit may manifest itself in an 
individual’s life without definite outward signs. The power of the 
Spirit can be measured only by the fruit we bear, that is, by the spir- 
itual life we engender in other people; and that is a fact not so easily 
noticeable and often completely hid from us. There are people 
whose life is a great spiritual blessing for many, yet they are hardly 
aware of it. 

From this description of spiritual life it should be obvious that in 
the life of faith the believer is far from being merely passive. While 
it is true that in a sense faith is entirely the work of God, this means 
according to the Bible that in the genesis of faith God takes the 
initiative and thereby both calls forth and conditions man’s response. 
The life of faith is a new process in which two persons meet, viz. 
God through his Spirit and the human individual. In it both are 
at work in their totality, yet they perform entirely different func- 
tions. It is not a process in which God operates upon an entirely 
inert matter but rather on man’s heart. One wonders how personal 
faith could ever develop if it were true that God acted after the pat- 
tern of mechanical determinism. For the same reason it is inappro- 
priate to describe the relation between God and man in faith as one 
where both run on parallel lines, or where synergistically both God 
and man contribute a certain percentage of energy to the execution 
of an act of faith. 
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The Spirit is God’s, and he operates upon man in full and soy. 
ereign freedom. Consequently there is no mental technique (such 
as Yoga) by means of which the Spirit could be engendered in the 
individual. That does not mean, however, that the Spirit works 
in us in a purely mechanical way, as is assumed in the religions of 
spiritual intoxication, enthusiasm, and ecstasy. Rather being the 
Spirit of God he addresses himself to us as a person to persons and 
in turn becomes effective only where the individual responds in a 
personal way. 

The Bible emphasizes the importance of our being open for God 
and of man’s readiness to be a recipient of God’s gifts. Such open- 
ness manifests itself in three different ways, viz. (1) as a sense of 
gratitude for the grace and mercy of God, in that he condescended 
to us with no merit of our own; the person who takes it for granted 
that God should come to him will never experience his presence and 
the power of his gifts; (2) as spiritual expectation; since it is God's 
will that the Spirit in us should grow from seed to tree, its develop- 
ment requires on our part the desire to grow spiritually; the person 
who is satisfied with the level of spiritual life he has reached, and 
who does not constantly ask God in prayer that his faith should be 
strengthened will not experience any noticeable spiritual develop- 
ment; (3) as watchfulness; the life of the Spirit is constantly threat- 
ened by temptations, hence the New Testament insists that we 
should be watchful; overindulgence in eating and drinking or sex, 
or neglect of the body will harm and weaken our spiritual life, be- 
cause such excesses imply uses of our body which are contrary to 
the goal for which God has destined us. 

Where people live by the power of the Spirit, self-analysis and 
introspection have come to an end. Apart from the Spirit’s opera- 
tion a person may be anxious to adjust his mental life and his actions 
to a certain set of rules or ideals, and thus he will avoid everything 
that is not compatible with his standards. Those, however, who 
truly believe will pay relatively little attention to their mental life 
and their actions. They realize that the decisive fact in their life 
is to be found in the presence of God. Something is taking place 
on God’s part, and the believer is anxious to focus all his attention 
upon that fact in gratitude, expectation, and watchfulness. Hence 
our being aware, for example, that we are constantly exposed to 
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temptations will not lead to scrupulous efforts not to do this or that 
but rather to a readiness and an effort to live through each situation 
with the desire to employ its opportunities for the end for which 
God has destined them. This is the element of truth in the Roman 
Catholic practice of “offering up” a deed to God. One does not 
worry whether this action is better than that, or what the final out- 
come will be. All that can be left to God. This shift of concentra- 
tion from one’s self to God’s work will remove the tenseness of self- 
scrutiny and the chafing burden of the belief that in order to be 
worthwhile everything we do must be absolutely correct and perfect. 


IV 


An important consequence of the Spirit’s power as it operates 
upon us is called parrésia in the New Testament, usually translated 
“boldness,’’ “fearlessness,” “confidence.” It designates the willing- 
ness of the individual to take an open stand for the Gospel and for 
Christ irrespective of the consequences. This will be done most 
frequently by giving verbal expression to what is dearest and holiest 
to us, viz. God’s saving work in us and for us. It is but natural that 
a person should hesitate to talk about his spiritual experiences and 
problems. ‘Those people who are always anxious to tell others about 
themselves usually are the kind who do not have anything important 
to manifest, and when they pretend to discuss religion and God they 
are in fact talking about themselves. It is also but natural that when 
a person has found an answer to the basic problems of his life he is 
increasingly reluctant to discuss it with others, because the problem 
and its solution are so personal that we feel nobody else could be 
interested and that our solution could not be of help to others. 

The more amazing, therefore, is the fact that a person who has be- 
come aware of the Spirit working within himself, is not only willing 
to communicate to others the significance God has for him but he 
also feels an urge to do so. The reason is that he has ceased to ap- 
pear important to himself. What really matters now for him is the 
presence of God. ‘This takes away the main ground for our inhibi- 
tion to talk about personal matters, viz. the fear to appear different. 
On the contrary, we feel that we have become a new type of man 
such as we were unable to be without the help of Christ. In this 
difference one rejoices rather than being ashamed of it. Of course, 
we all know of Christains who are unwilling or unable to speak 
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openly about their life of faith and the truth of the Gospel in such 
a way that others are thereby challenged to accept or reject the prin- 
ciple by which the believer lives. But such unwillingness or inabil- 
ity is indicative of a lack of spiritual strength. Wrongly is such at- 
titude defended by the contention that bearing witness to the Gos. 
pel, like all missionary work, demands identification of the speaker 
with the people approached. This, however, it is pointed out, is 
not possible except after one has lived a long while with other people 
and has become quite familiar with them. 

In my opinion that is a very poor excuse. On its basis no evan- 
gelistic work would ever have been possible. Jesus would have had 
to wait until it was too late for him, and Paul would never have en- 
gaged in his missionary enterprises. While it is right to say that the 
evangelizing person has no right to make demands on others which 
he would not make upon himself, and while his approach requires 
empathy with other people and understanding of their problems, 
these requirements will be fulfilled where a person has experienced 
the Spirit’s power. Hence the widespread disinclination to engage 
in evangelistic and missionary work is but a sign that many Chris- 
tians have never really been moved by God’s Spirit. 

It is true that there is a certain danger that people may think they 
were serving Christ for the sole reason that they use Biblical or ortho- 
dox theological phraseology. The Gospel does not spread merely 
because people talk about it, but rather because believers are made 
witnesses of Jesus Christ, i.e., because their lives bear actual testi- 
mony to the power of the resurrection of Jesus. His risen life op- 
erates in the believer. Hence parrésia will manifest itself in the first 
place in the fact that a person follows the promptings of the Spirit. 
Life in the Spirit is the opposite of all hypocrisy. Believers are not 
necessarily morally better or religiously more profound than other 
people. They differ from them, however, by frankly recognizing 
their shortcomings and by their assurance that the only power capa- 
ble of changing life radically is Jesus Christ. Without this faith our 
witness appears empty and untrustworthy; with it, it does not require 
many words to proclaim Christ, because our life is a commentary on 
his power. 

Vv 


The work of the Spirit has been described at times in perfection- 
istic terms denying thereby that the majority of Christians are capa- 
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ble of living by the Spirit’s power. For example, at an early time 
of Church history the view was already held that the people of the 
Spirit, the pneumatikoi, were only a small group of the élite of the 
Christians. No support for such a view is found in the New Testa- 
ment. The Spirit is the divine gift which is promised to all the 
believers. 

But is it not true to say that there are but few Christians who ac- 
tually experience the power of the Spirit in their lives? Yes, but 
the fault is not to be sought in their natural inability but rather in 
their mistaken view of the Spirit’s nature and its operation. Many 
people look in the wrong direction when they want to discover mani- 
festations of the Spirit. They think that the gifts of the Spirit must 
be something outstanding, and, not noticing extraordinary phenom- 
ena, they conclude that the Spirit is not at work in them. Yet as we 
have pointed out the Spirit’s power is germinal energy, and thus only 
the effects will indicate whether or not a person has acted in the 
Spirit's power. Actually a good deal of spiritual power energizes 
the Church all the time, yet nobody pays attention to it because the 
works of faith produced thereby seem to be so insignificant. 

Yet undeniably there is a dearth of spiritual power in contempo- 
rary Christianity. The main reason for that deplorable condition 
is the ignorance in which most Christians are concerning the re- 
sources which are at our disposal for the development of spiritual 
life. Instinctively, or to state it more correctly, as a result of orig- 
inal sin, we hold that only those actions are relevant for our life 
which we have performed in our own strength. Yet the basic ex- 
perience to which the Spirit leads us points in the opposite direction. 
The Spirit makes us realize that our salvation is not the outcome of 
our subjective efforts but rather depends on an objective fact, the 
life and work of Jesus. Furthermore—and this is also hard to under- 
stand for the modern Protestant—the effects of the life of Christ are 
not confined to his earthly existence. ‘Through his Spirit the risen 
Lord builds up and sustains his Church. From his energy which 
manifests itself in Word and Sacraments and the fellowship of the 
believers our faith receives vital strength and germinal power. 

The preacher, therefore, must not rely for the success of his ser- 
mons on the power and peculiarity of his own experiences. In thus 
preaching himself he will soon run dry, and his repetitions will bring 
out the shallowness and insignificance of his experience. In turn, 
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the truly effective preacher, who wants to bring about spiritual 
changes in the life of his congregation, will concentrate on proclaim. 
ing the Christ as he is found in Gospel history and the life of the 
Church. 

Truly spiritual life is far from being inactivity and quietism. On 
the contrary, there is no life of the Spirit where no action is found, 
But we should also remind ourselves that all our political, social, 
international, and cultural reforms, no matter how sweeping they 
may be, are doomed to disintegrate unless the power of the Spirit 
operates in them. Hence it is not a matter of evangelism versus 
social reform but of putting first things first. 

That principle explains the paradoxical perspective of spiritual 
activity. From the perspective of faith the only result which mat. 
ters is the development of spiritual life in ourselves and in others, 
for without God’s power in us all that we do is doomed to create con- 
fusion and finally to disintegrate. Christians must not fret over the 
material, social, or political success of their activities. Every deed 
that follows from the operation of God’s Spirit has God’s everlasting 
and indestructible life in it. ‘Thus the books of the Bible, though 
separated by a gap of many centuries from us, will never lose their 
freshness or become stale and obsolete. In the same way no time 
interval is able to deprive the earthly life of Jesus of its appeal upon 
the hearts of man notwithstanding the fact that our “eternal con- 
temporary” is in other respects a stranger and visitor from the far 
distant world of Palestinian Judaism. Likewise Peter calls believ- 
ers “living stones” in the temple of God (I Peter 2: 5). For what- 
ever we do by faith will eventually bear fruit because it is good, live 
seed, though we may not live to see the crop. Hence, there is no 
ground for worrying over the discrepancy between the greatness of 
the task assigned to us, on the one hand, and our limited and seem- 
ingly inappropriate and insufficient capabilities and resources, on 
the other. In most instances God does not tell us what special goal 
we are to strive for, but only that in the performance of our daily 
work we must do what is right in his sight. 

Seen from a secular view-point, the life of the Spirit appears at 
times as one of adventure and experiment, because we never know 
what the practical outcome of our actions will be. Paradoxically it 
is this lack of immediate practical concern that is responsible for the 
effectiveness of our spiritual activities. By caring only for the right 
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goal of action rather than for its practical outcome we enable God 
through his Spirit to create new forms of common life among us. 
This is the way that methodical care for the poor and the sick was 
called into being through works of faith; and mission work, orphan- 
ages, and homes for moral rehabilitation were established. ‘These 
Christian works became in turn an impetus for social action. While 
the Spirit’s power is always effective, we are nevertheless tempted 
from time to time to lose courage and to underrate the significance 
of spiritual life because the lack of immediate practical results seems 
to deny its value. It takes time to look at things with the eyes of 
the Spirit. It is true that after almost two thousand years of Chris- 
tian history the world offers very much the same spectacle as it did 
before the coming of Jesus. At least so it appears to those whose 
spiritual eyes have not yet been opened. People think naturally 
that all conflict and discrepancy is by itself evil. “Those, however, 
who are able to behold Jesus as the Lord of this world will under- 
stand how erroneous our “natural” idea of harmony is. ‘The fact 
that there is so much antagonism and enmity in this world makes 
us think that it is important for Christ to wield his power over this 
world. Yet the mystery of this world, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
consists in the fact that God has made him the tie by which the ex- 
tremes of this world are bound together. Through him God sub- 
ordinates to the pursuit of his common goal that which seems incom- 
patible. Jesus’ work of reconciliation, far from being confined to 
man’s relation to God, embraces the whole universe. In Jesus 
Christ death becomes a way of life, the sinner a messenger of truth 
and peace, poverty a means of making many rich, enmity an occa- 
sion for blessing the hated one, sin the starting point for a new life. 
Similarly the agonizing discrepancy between male and female, edu- 
cation and illiteracy, social privilege and exploitation, superior and 
inferior races, loses its sting and becomes the occasion for sharing in 
each other’s riches. In other words God’s harmony does not destroy 
what seems to us worthy of destruction. Rather he employs evil no 
less than good for his ends. While the appearance of this world does 
not change, the eye of the Spirit perceives the operation of transform- 
ing energies. 

God’s greatness consists in the fact that in Jesus Christ he makes 
the extremes work together for the advancement of his cause. Simi- 
larly the believer is but an average person. Yet in the power of the 
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Spirit he mediates priceless divine gifts to other people. Thus there 
is no reason why we should ever be fainthearted. A pessimistic out- 
look would behoove us only if we lived this life for our own sake, 
In fact, however, we have been chosen in Jesus Christ for God’s sake. 
In order that there should be no misunderstanding concerning God’s 
purpose, it is fitting that this divine treasure of spiritual blessing 
should be kept in earthen vessels. Our natural insufficiencies and 
our insignificance serve us as a constant reminder, e.g., never to be 
too apodictic, when speaking of things of God; for we are aware that 
we are but the agent and not the generator of the Spirit. But there 
is no reason why our impotence and incapacity should discourage us 
or make us despondent. It is by the contrast between our personal 
abilities and achievements, on the one hand, and the power of the 
Spirit, which works in us, on the other, that the glory of God is 
manifested. 


VI 


‘The reason why the Spirit’s extraordinary power is so rarely felt 
is because of the wrong expectations held by so many Christians. 
Paul speaks of the gifts of the Holy Spirit and in one place (I Cor. 
12: 28) enumerates especially the functions of apostle, prophet, 
teacher, worker of miracles, healers, helpers, administrators, and 
people speaking in tongues. All of them are related to the task the 
Church as the Body of Christ has to perform in history. Paul thinks 
obviously of a particular spiritual fitness for the various aspects of 
the work of the Church. The Church’s task being a spiritual one, 
to bring people to participation in the life of Christ and to keep 
them in the fellowship of that life, it is obvious that a purely per- 
functory manner of executing its assignments is insufficient. Mere 
techniques of pastoral work and administration may suffice to en- 
hance the membership, the social prestige, and the political power 
of the Church, but any lodge or service club is capable of doing the 
same work. 

The spiritual gifts of which Paul speaks are such as enable the 
subject to assume essential functions in the spiritual life of the 
Church. The teacher is then able to speak from spiritual expe- 
rience when describing the life of faith, or the healer has the abil- 
ity to approach diseases as residing in “‘spiritual” defects of the 
personality which manifest themselves in one’s physiological or men- 
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tal life, and soon. Remarkable in that respect is the fact that such 
spiritual function, while utilizing the individual's natural capacities, 
does not presuppose a particularly great ability. For the effects of 
these activities are not caused by technical skill but rather by the 
intrinsic energy of a spiritual approach. ‘The teacher who has some- 
thing to tell about the marvellous way the Spirit moves, guides, com- 
forts, and exhorts a person, will always be interesting and impressive 
no matter how uncouth his language may be. The fact that he has 
laid hold of a power that leads him in the truth will enable him to 
present his experiences in a way directly related to other people’s 
needs. 

In addition to the gifts of the Spirit, which are in the first place 
destined for the service of the Church, there are the fruits of the 
Spirit which have to do with the growth of the individual’s life of 
faith. Paul mentions especially love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control (Gal. 5: 22-23), or he 
speaks of God’s kingly rule manifesting itself in our lives as right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit (Rom. 14: 17). While 
the Holy Spirit leaves our natural abilities of body and mind un- 
changed and does not alter the general pattern of our personality, 
those who yield to his power will experience, nevertheless, the re- 
markable effect it has upon the way we feel and think of our plight. 

As a rule, this transforming operation of the Spirit will not be- 
come manifest immediately. The formation of new habits is a 
process which takes time. Not realizing this fact many Christians 
lose patience and fail to practice perseverance, and frequently give 
up the effort in discouragement. Rationalizing their limited experi- 
ence they adopt a defeatist outlook on life and history. Of course, 
most of us find it hard to comprehend that profound mystery of the 
faith which Paul disclosed when he wrote, ‘““When I am weak then I 
am strong” (II Cor. 12: 10). No growth of spiritual life is possible 
until we realize that it cannot be accomplished by means of our 
natural resources. It must be given to us by the Lord himself, and 
it will be given only to those who do not claim it as their due but 
rather accept it as an evidence of Christ’s unfathomable grace. He 
spoke the full truth when he comforted Paul, saying, “My grace is 
suficient for you, for my power is fully manifested in your weak- 
ness” (II Cor. 12: 9). 
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THE SPIRIT OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


By Norman H. SnaitTH 


Leviticus 14: 22, ‘Such as he is able to get.” 


HIS curious little phrase occurs twelve times in the Old Testa. 

ment; once in Ezekiel 46: 7; once in Numbers 6: 21; ten times 

in Leviticus, five of them in chapter 14. These writings all 
have priestly associations. The phrase is actually a technical term 
in the laws which governed the ritual of the Second Temple. _ It oc. 
curs each time in almost exactly the same way. The best example 
is that in Leviticus 14: 22, in the section which is known as The 
Law of the Leper in the Day of his Cleansing. 

The phrase is used in connection with the gifts which the cleansed 
leper had to bring on the eighth (last) day of the cleansing ritual. 
The Law demands that he shall bring two yearling rams, one year- 
ling ewe, one-third of a bushel of fine flour, and one pint of olive 
oil. ‘This was satisfactory and possible so far as the rich man was 
concerned, but what of the poor man? He would be able to bring 
the olive oil, for every one would have access to a family olive tree. 
The fine flour would create a difficulty, because the poor man never 
had any. He had to be content with the coarsest of meal. The 
Law therefore said that, if he were poor, it would be sufficient if he 
brought one-ninth of a bushel instead of one-third. But the three 
yearling lambs constituted an impossible demand. Nathan’s para- 
ble, with its descriptions of the rich man who had lots of flocks and 
herds and of the poor man who cherished his one ewe lamb, shows 
how unusual it was for the poor man to possess even one lamb. The 
Law therefore lays it down that the poor man may bring, instead of 
what is strictly enjoined, “two turtle doves or two young pigeons, 
such as he is able to get.” ‘This was the law in other cases also. 
Mary, the mother of the infant Jesus, brought the Holy Child to 
the Temple. According to the Law, she was required to bring a 
yearling lamb and a young pigeon or a turtle dove (Leviticus 12: 6), 
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but once again, “if her means suffice not for a lamb, she shall take 
two turtledoves or two young pigeons,” and this is what Mary did. 

The importance of the phrase therefore is that, embedded in the 
ritual of the Second Temple, we get this remarkable concern for the 
poor and the unprivileged. ‘This concern for the poor is one of the 
characteristics of the Old Testament. We get the first clear state- 
ments and categorical commands in the preaching of Amos, ca. 750 
B.C. The date is important, because it was 150 years before the 
time of Solon of Athens, noteworthy for his humanitarian laws. It 
was 250 years before the appointment of Tribunes in Rome, which 
was the first time the Roman rulers did anything about this particu- 
lar problem. Further, the year 621 B.C. was the year of the great 
reforms of King Josiah. One of the outstanding features of this 
Deuteronomic reform was the emphasis on the need of caring for 
the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, which com- 
prise the four depressed classes of old Israel. ‘This year 621 B.C. 
chances to be the very year when Dracon of Athens introduced his 
repressive laws. When, therefore, we wish to speak of the begin- 
nings of democracy and of those social reforms which are a neces- 
sary accompaniment of true democracy, let us remember that the 
Bible here leads the way. It was busy in this matter before the 
foundation of Rome. It anticipated Athens by a period that is 
almost exactly equal to the time that has passed since the death of 
George Washington. 

This consideration for the poor and the oppressed is of the utmost 
importance as far as Christianity is concerned, because it influenced 
the Bible idea of “‘righteousness.’”” We tend to follow the Greek 
and Roman pattern, and to think of “righteousness” in terms of 
morality and the vindication of justice. This is the pattern of our 
Western civilization, an inheritance of that Greek Diké (justice) be- 
fore which both gods and men must bow. This attitude shows itself 
in our modern life, when in settlement of disputes, private or na- 
tional, either an apology is first demanded or the claim is made that 
justice must first be vindicated. The contrast is to be seen in the 
incident related in John 8: 1-11 regarding the woman taken in 
adultery. The conclusion is: “Neither do I condemn thee: go, 
and sin no more.”” That is, the Christian approach is not so much 
to vindicate morality by condemning the guilty, but rather to look 
to the future, towards the establishment of right relations and right 
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action. In modern Western thought “righteousness” belongs to the 
vocabulary of ethics. In the Bible, it belongs rather to the vocabu- 
lary of salvation. Indeed, in the preface to the Ten Commandments 
(Exodus 20: 2), the reason is given for Israel’s obedience. Israel] 
must keep the commandments, not because they are good and right 
and moral, but because “I am the Lorp thy God, which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” That 
is, right conduct is demanded of Israel not so much because Jehovah 
is a God of morality as because he is the Saviour God. 

From the time of Amos, there is a bias in the Hebrew sedagah 
(“righteousness”) in favor of the helpless. When he and his suc- 
cessors demanded a true humanitarianism, they naturally spoke most 
of the fate of the depressed classes. This was inevitable, for if a 
man desires to establish sound and equal justice in the world, he 
must necessarily be more concerned with those strata of society where 
Justice is not found. Since it is the concern of God to establish 
sedagah in the earth, he must of necessity be mostly concerned with 
the poor and the helpless who have no helper (Psalm 10: 14; 72: 12). 
The result of this is that from the eighth century B.C. onwards, the 
Hebrew word sedaqah is more than a barely ethical word. It has 
to do with the rescue of the unfortunates. It is tending always to 
topple over into the world of salvation. This is why “the righteous 
acts of the Lord” are his saving acts, cf. Psalm 103: 6; so that his 
most righteous act of all in the Old Testament is the rescue from 
Egypt, just as his most righteous act in the New Testament is the 
dying on the Cross. This is why the Song of those who are vic- 
torious from the Beast (Rev. 15: 2-5) is called the Song of Moses 
and the Lamb, the Song sung by the Red Sea being implemented 
and fulfilled by that sung by the glassy sea; and in this song God’s 
works are described as being “great and marvellous [niphla’oth in 
Hebrew], just [dzkaios in Greek, but saddiq in Hebrew] and true.” 

This tendency develops, so that in New Testament times the word 
sedaqah (‘righteousness’) can even be contrasted with justice. This 
actually occurs twice in Rabbinic writings. In the Tosephta San- 
hedrin i, 3 it is said: ‘““Wherever there is justice (din), there is no 
sedagah, and wherever there is sedaqah, there is no din.” Or again, 
there is the passage in Bereshith Rabba 49, where a similar contrast 
is made. Yet again, in Daniel 4: 27 (Aramaic text 4: 24), the Ara- 
maic sidqah is equated with “showing mercy to the poor.” More- 
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over there is the variant reading of Matthew 6: 1 where the better 
reading has: “Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
men,” whilst some later and inferior manuscripts have “alms” (as 
A.V.). 

All this is part of the total Biblical pattern. In short, the Bible 
is not a history of the Jews, but a history of the deeds of the Saviour- 
God. It is the story of the Covenant which God made in the first 
place with Israel. It is significant that recent studies of Biblical 
theology stress the centrality of the idea of the Covenant in the Old 
Testament; and such an understanding rests upon the fact that the 
Maker and Maintainer of that Covenant is the Saviour-God, the God 
of all Grace. 





THE MAIN ISSUES IN THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION* 


By H. Ricoarp Nigesupr, Daniet Day WILLIAMs, 
AND JAMES M. GusTAFSON 


apparent that the staff ought not to make the whole field its 

object of research. Time and budget would not permit a 
thorough examination of all the work done in all the schools. Fur- 
thermore, competent critics pointed out that it would probably be 
fruitless to analyze again much that had been carefully studied be- 
fore. Hence it seemed that our first task was to define the main is- 
sues in theological education today and then to concentrate atten- 
tion on these. 

Our preliminary examination of contemporary literature in the 
field indicates that the problems most discussed in American theo- 
logical schools are the following: 1. The problem of raising the 
standards through the enrollment of a student body of higher qual- 
ity. “Two measures directed toward this end are receiving particular 
attention: the elimination of unqualified men through the use of 
thorough testing programs of various types; the enlistment of a larger 
number of highly able men as students of theology. 2. The prob- 
lem of apprenticeship training through “clinical study,” “field 
work,” “interneship,” and similar means by which men may be pre- 
pared to exercise the functions of the ministry by doing them under 
supervision. This interest is closely connected with the functional 
conception of education and the functional analysis of the ministry's 
work which have been widely used in recent studies of theological 
education. 3. The problem of psychological counseling. On the 
one hand the great interest in our society at large in psychological 


A T an early stage of this study of theological education it became 


* The staff of Theological Education in America submits this bulletin to the faculties of 
theological schools, to members of denominational boards of education, and to others who are 
interested in the subject with the hope and with the request that its tentative explorations of 
the subject be made the object of thorough reflection and criticism. It requests that such 
critiques be formulated and sent to its offices by the liaison officers in the schools and by all 
others interested. The results of this general “round table” may form the subject matter of 
another bulletin. 
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counseling has helped to emphasize the minister’s pastoral work and 
his preparation for it has become very important to the schools. Sec- 
ondly, theological students are urging faculties to provide them with 
more aid in their wrestles with personal problems. 4. The problem 
of the curriculum. The demand for integration has been strong 
ever since the theological curriculum was expanded to include many 
new studies and has now led to various experiments, among them the 
construction of the core curriculum. Many other issues are being 
raised, but these four seem to be most generally debated. 

The discussion of problems of theological education is not con- 
fned to the schools. Great interest in them is displayed by the 
boards and conferences of many denominations. Leaders of the 
churches responsible for the development of missionary enterprises, 
the reinvigoration of rural and the reorganization of down-town 
churches, the participation of laymen in teaching and evangelism, 
the penetration of social life by Christian principles, etc. are vitally 
and intelligently concerned with the education of ministers. Some 
denominations have recently organized departments of the ministry 
or have set up special theological education sections in their boards 
of education. ‘These organizations seem primarily interested in the 
development of a ministry that can act relevantly, imaginatively, and 
constructively in challenging situations. Some of them believe that 
specialization in theological education will help to achieve this result. 
Hence they have co-operated with the theological schools in provid- 
ing special courses for the training of rural ministers, chaplains, min- 
isters for industrial areas, etc. Some denominations are becoming 
particularly aware of their responsibility for the training of a larger 
number of Negro ministers and of the problem of segregation in the- 
ological education. Most of the churches are interested in recruit- 
ment programs, but qualitative rather than quantitative standards 
for the ministry are being stressed. The boards seem frequently to 
be greatly concerned with the problem of communication, asking 
themselves how the church can so set forth the gospel that it will be 
teceived by men who speak the language of the modern world and 
are bedevilled by the anxieties of modern life. Finally there is the 
fnancial problem. Many denominations, raising large sums for the 
support of their theological schools, still feel pressure to make more 
adequate provisions for them. An acute problem of this sort is be- 
ing faced by the Southern Baptist Convention which has many more 
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theological students seeking entrance to its seminaries than these can 
accommodate. Other denominations need to consolidate schools or 
to found new ones. 

These discussions in schools and churches must be understood ip 
the context in which they are being carried on. A sense of urgency 
is expressed in them which does not derive from the urgency of the 
immediate problems. The context of the discussion is the whole 
religious movement characteristic of our time. We are not now en. 
gaged in a new Reformation or a new Great Awakening, but we are 
at least engaged in a movement of reinvigoration. Men far beyond 
the bounds of the churches are today raising religious questions in 
a manner not usual for many decades. All the ultimate questions 
about the meaning of life, the destiny of the human race and its civi- 
lizations, the deeds of God in history and nature are being stated in 
many ways, in philosophy, in literature and in politics. At the same 
time the churches are in ferment with a resurgence of conviction, an 
intensification of concern, and increase of self-questioning; their 
members sense the greatness of the obligation imposed by the needs 
of the time. They are not asking how they can best carry on the 
usual business of the Christian institutions but what new things are 
now required of the Church and the churches. 

As one listens to the debate about theological education in this 
context, one becomes aware of certain great issues that are involved 
in all the immediate problems. It is difficult to define these issues 
since the debate is so continuous and engages the minds of so many 
men. ‘To try to define them under such circumstances may be a 
rather arbitrary procedure, but the venture must be made. 


I. PROFESSIONAL MINISTRY AND CHURCH MINISTRY 


A great question with which churches and schools seem to be 
wrestling as they discuss their immediate problems is the question 
about the nature of the Christian ministry. Is it a profession com- 
parable to medicine or law or does it represent a unique kind of 
leadership, namely the leadership of the Christian church? What 
is the objective of the schools in their educational work? ‘The issue 
must be presented with some artificial sharpness in order that the 
problem may be defined; ultimately many qualifications will be nec- 
essary. The qitestion is whether theological schools have in view 
the education of men who will serve God and their neighbors more 
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or less directly as individuals or whether it has in view a ministering 
community and seeks to train builders of that community. The 
word “professional” means many things; insofar as it means not only 
aman who understands the principles of his functioning but also 
one who has a direct relationship to individual clients, as a doctor 
or a lawyer has, then the question of the objectives of theological 
education may be put in the terms: a “professional ministry” or a 
“church ministry.” Is it the first function of the school to prepare 
men who can preach the word of God, be pastoral counselors and 
religious educators, or is it the primary function of the school to 
prepare men who can build a preaching church, a pastoral church, 
and an educating church? 

When the issue is so baldly stated, it becomes clear that we are 
not dealing with an either-or. Individual and community are not 
separable. ‘The community expresses its mind and carries out its 
actions through individuals; individuals mediate to one part of 
the community the convictions of another part. Particularly in 
the Christian church individuals seeking to represent the “Great 
Church” or the “church within the church” must call particular 
communities to account. We are not dealing with an either-or, 
yet in much of Protestantism, liberal as well as fundamentalist, 
orthodox as well as modern, and in many theological schools em- 
phasis has been laid entirely on the professional equipment or the 
charismatic endowment of the individual as preacher, prophet, pas- 
tor, administrator. ‘The church has been regarded as the stage of 
the minister’s activity while the preaching church, the pastoral and 
educating church has not been kept adequately in view. When the 
debate has been about the ministry, whether it is to be considered 
as profession or as calling, it has still been about the minister con- 
sidered as an individual servant of God rather than as a servant of 
servants. If P. T. Forsyth is right and “it is the Church that is the 
great missionary to Humanity and not apostles, prophets and agents 
here and there,” if the preacher must make it a church that acts on 
the world and is “to act at its head and not in its stead,” then the 
objective of theological education cannot be stated merely in pro- 
fessional terms as the word “professional” is often understood in 
modern times. It may indeed be questioned whether the current 
great prestige of the medical profession and of the professional man 
in general has not led theological education astray, particularly in- 
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sofar as this influence has combined with the native individualism of 
Protestantism to exalt the man rather than the community. (Is the 
introduction into the programs of theological education of such 
words as “clinical,” and “interneship,” as well as the desire of many 
ministers to be called ‘‘doctors”’ significant?) 

In the schools themselves protest against the individualistic con. 
ception of the professional ministry has been made particularly by 
religious educators who are familiar with the task of the Christian 
minister as the teacher of teachers and the organizer of the church 
as a school. ‘Today uneasiness about a one-sided emphasis on the 
individual character of the ministry arises also in those circles of the 
church where the work of so-called “laymen” (a term and concept 
foreign to the New Testament) in evangelization and in the pene. 
tration of public life by Christian principles is seen as an important 
part of the answer to the question: how can the church carry out its 
service to God among men? Both the New Testament idea of the 
church as a company of ministers rather than as the object of the 
ministry and the modern need of such a church call attention to the 
importance of a less individualistic formulation of the theological 
objective. 

This issue, whether a theological school in all its education of its 
students prepares them primarily to exercise an individual profes- 
sion (or craft or calling) or primarily to be the builders, teachers, 
and representatives of a ministering church takes precedence over 
many other questions such as whether they need to train better “pro- 
fessional” ministers or whether these ministers ought to be trained 
more by means of “clinical” work or by class instruction. If “in- 
terneship” and “clinical training” are under “‘professionalist’”’ aus- 
pices, they may lead to better professional training, but they will not 
change the pattern. The question is not whether evangelical or 
Protestant Christianity is to abandon concern for the individual 
in favor of a diametrically opposed emphasis on community but 
whether in all of its work the theological school will have in view 
the training of men who will be ministers of ministers, who will 
seek to build up the church not only as an object but also as the 
subject of ministry. 

A change in emphasis may not involve a radical revolution in the 
curricula and the faculties of theological seminaries, but conscious- 
ness of this objective will effect many parts of the work of the school 
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from the choice of faculty to the manner in which courses are taught 
and to the way in which field work is carried on. Insofar as the 
ministers will be trained as professionals, they will be trained as ‘‘pro- 
fessional churchmen” not as professional individuals. They will 
indeed be more than craftsmen for they will know why they are 
doing what they do and will understand the principles that will 
enable them to act with imagination and intelligence in novel situ- 
ations, but they will always have in view that their task is that of 
building up a ministering church. 


II. VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE AND CHRISTIAN MATURITY 


A second great question about the objective of theological educa- 
tion, stated rather baldly again, is how the schools will relate their 
work in educating men for special tasks to their efforts to help them 
become “men of God” or “‘godly men” or men of Christian maturity, 
that is, men who are grounded in Christian faith, who understand 
what they believe, who have a “lived” knowledge of the gospel. In 
part this is the question how much a school has both these ends in 
view; in part, to what extent it realizes their inter-relatedness. 

An effective church minister must be a good administrator. So 
the school must prepare him to supervise the activities of many or- 
ganizations, to direct them toward genuine church ends, to train 
and keep up the morale of paid and voluntary workers. He will 
need to know something about church finances and budgets and 
publicity, about the use of radio and other audio-visual aids. Again, 
in the nature of the case, he will be a pastoral counselor whose rela- 
tions with people ought to express a disciplined knowledge of per- 
sonality and of the kinds of tensions in which men live. He will 
also need to be something of a social analyst, to understand the so- 
cial, economic and political forces that shape the society—urban, 
rural and national—in which the churches exist. He must be pre- 
pared to be a preacher and a teacher, to administer the sacraments, 
to conduct worship, and in addition to all this, to act effectively in 
many community enterprises. 

Yet a man can be prepared to do many of these things without be- 
ing educated for the Christian ministry. One thing is required of 
him in the exercise of all these many functions. It needs to be ex- 
pressed in all manifold activities of the one man as well as in the 
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activities of many different ministers in different offices. Paul points 
to this common element when in I Corinthians XII he speaks of the 
varieties of gifts but of the same spirit that manifests itself in all. In 
Ephesians IV the common aim of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pas. 
tors, teachers, is described as the “equipment of the saints, the work 
of the ministry, the building up of the body of Christ’’; and the com- 
mon hope of all is the “unity of faith,” “the knowledge of the Son of 
God,” ‘mature manhood,” “the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ.” Whether we express the idea in the terms of Corin- 
thians and Ephesians or whether we use the good but much abused 
terms “godly man” and “man of God,” the point is clear enough. 
What is required of the minister is indeed not that he be a fully ma- 
ture Christian but that at least he be growing toward maturity, that 
in all of his actions the spirit of Christ be present alongside his own 
spirit, that something of the mind of Christ be in him. 

One cannot define in simple terms the kind of Christian maturity 
toward which the minister aspires and which theological schools must 
undertake to help their students to achieve. Certainly it involves 
intellectual maturity or the cultivation of intellectual virtues with 
which all schools of learning and ‘‘a learned ministry” are concerned. 
Certainly it involves the development of moral character and of that 
emotional stability which is so highly prized today. Above all it 
surely involves growth in the “theological virtues’—faith and hope 
and love. But one cannot define Christian maturity by adding up 
the virtues that are exhibited in it. It is the characteristic of a whole 
man in whom faith and hope and love energize the intellectual as 
well as the moral and the emotional activities. A “learned ministry” 
which does not exhibit in its intellectual fitness the spiritual qualities 
of Christian love of God and man has repeatedly been rejected by the 
church. Again, the kind of minister who seems to stand only for 
moral rectitude, unsensitized by compassionate understanding of the 
human plight, unmoved by personal repentance and by faith in the 
forgiveness of the sinner, has become the subject of ridicule on the 
one hand, of fear on the other. Again the minister who is endowed 
with many emotional gifts but lacks the spirit that drives him to in- 
tellectual activity and to moral action may degenerate into a merely 
friendly man, the professional ‘‘cheerer-up.”” Our common problem 
as Christians, whether ministers or not, is that of growing into ma- 
ture and complete manhood, advancing toward the “measure of the 
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stature of the fullness of Christ,’’ learning to love God with heart and 
soul and mind and strength. 

Clearly, a chief purpose of theological schools is to offer their stu- 
dents the kind of education which will assist them to be Christian in 
their religious vocations or to be Christian if they abandon such vo- 
cations. Interviews with students indicate that what they seek above 
all else in the schools is a total education in the Christian life, which 
cannot be gained through instruction alone but not without instruc- 
tion either. What they fear even more than becoming inept profes- 
sionals is becoming hypocritical parsons or confused preachers and 
teachers. The problem of “how to become a Christian” is not de- 
creased for them by theological study. Apparently it is increased 
since through their studies of church history and of the contempo- 
rary church they learn about the many pitfalls into which the min- 
istry can fall. ‘Their personal problem to no small extent is how to 
become men of faith whose lives and actions manifest a “‘lived”’ 
knowledge of God and Christ and of salvation. This also seems to 
be what many ministers value most in their theological education: 
that they received aid in their efforts to advance towards a surer faith. 
Again, when laymen are asked what it is that they desire in a min- 
ister they are likely to express themselves in terms that reflect this 
concern. ‘Thus a group of Episcopalian laymen are reported by 
Allport to have put first in a list of qualities desired in their clergy, 
“a spiritual quality of life which clearly indicates that the rector is a 
man of God.” Other inquiries have put “sincerity” in the first 
place. One may assume that what is meant is the sincerity of a 
Christian. 

Now the problem of the theological school is not how in certain 
courses and by certain means it may educate students for the exercise 
of vocational functions in the ministry and how by other measures 
and courses it may assist them to grow toward Christian maturity. 
The two objectives cannot be separated, as is apparent in the case of 
homiletics. Preaching in the Protestant tradition is not a theoreti- 
cal discourse on matters of doctrine or religion, but the disciplined 
communication to his congregation by a preacher of a message that 
is for him a lived and a living truth. Preaching engages the whole 
man. Doubtless he needs to learn how to construct sermons, how 
to speak; but if the Christian truths and problems about which he 
preaches are not in some sense his own, if there is no real involve- 
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ment of himself and his congregation, then there has been no preach- 
ing but only public discourse. ‘The same truth applies to counsel. 
ing, for Christian counseling is not simply a matter of good or bad 
techniques. It is a disciplined interchange between the pastor and 
the needful person in which the former internalizes and relives the 
tragedies and fears in the life of the other and does so as a Christian, 
It is this note of involvement in a life that is involved with God and 
with the cross that gives a distinctive tone to the work of the min- 
istry in comparison with the work of other professionally trained 
men. Again it is true of the administrative work of the pastor that 
unless it is guided by deep Christian conviction it can only succeed 
in developing high-powered religious clubs. 

The question about the relationship of vocational training to the 
maturation process of the Christian cuts across all discussions about 
“theoretical courses” in relation to “‘practical courses,” or of ‘general 
courses’’ to “‘specialized courses.’” ‘The specialism of the purely in- 
tellectual approach in some “content” courses may be greater than 
the specialism of highly practical courses. For one student matura- 
tion may be aided in those studies in which inherited or cherished 
ideas about religious faith are either challenged or freshly developed. 
For other students work in disciplines that require them to com- 
municate, e.g., courses in preaching, may bring to consciousness their 
need for a more profound and coherent understanding of their own 
faith and the church’s. In interviews some students have spoken of 
the great value field work has been to them in their personal educa- 
tion as Christians. 

So the problem is not one that can be solved by adjustments of the 
curriculum alone. An apparently perfectly balanced curriculum in 
which general or core courses are accompanied by special vocational 
training may lack the proper balance as between interest in Christian 
maturation and interest in vocational preparation. Neither is the 
problem with which we are concerned solved in any way when the 
direct relationship of so-called content courses to so-called practical 
disciplines is always kept in view. ‘Teaching the New Testament so 
that the student’s attention is called to the preaching material that 
may be found there can be a highly artificial procedure when the na- 
ture of true preaching is not recognized. 

In general, schools meet this issue best when they have the charac- 
ter of Christian communities as well as being companies of scholars. 
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In such schools the faculty consists, indeed, of scholars, who are com- 
petent in their special fields, but who are also men of Christian ma- 
turity, deeply concerned with the ultimate bases in life of Christian 
thought and action. ‘They are also churchmen, participating in the 
life of the church within and beyond the school. As members of the 
Christian community they carry on among themselves and with their 
students a continuous inquiry into and practice of the Christian life. 
In such a situation a large part of the student’s training consists in 
his being initiated into an intensive community where the church’s 
life and thought are present in action. He is not led to ignore his 
vocational preparation but this is carried on in the context of a so- 
ciety of men and women who are profoundly concerned with the 
problem of becoming whole Christians. 


III. CurisTIAN HERITAGE AND CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


Three other general issues in theological education seem to influ- 
ence the discussion of specific problems: the questions about the 
relationship of tradition to experience, of the church to modern so- 
ciety, and of distinctive denominational concerns to those of the 
catholic or ecumenical church. 

In dealing with the first of these problems the church with its 
schools faces the counterpart of a question much discussed in con- 
nection with liberal or general education in secondary schools, 
colleges and universities. For more than a generation, secular edu- 
cation emphasized studies relevant to immediate experience and 
practice. “This movement, more or less closely associated with the 
influence of John Dewey, is now being assailed by an educational 
theory that seeks to re-establish the importance of tradition. The 
study of the “great books,” which has become a part of many a 
college curriculum, exhibits this new trend. The comparable tend- 
ency in theological education may in part be influenced by the 
general educational movement, but it has important independent 
sources in the historical character of the Christian faith and in the 
unique importance of the Bible for that faith. Whatever be the 
reasons, there is a movement in some schools to shift the center of 
gravity from empiricism to tradition. At one time the curriculum 
in such schools, or the faculty and student interests that expressed 
themselves in spite of as well as in curricular offerings and require- 
ments, emphasized studies such as the psychology of religious ex- 
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perience, the philosophy of religion, theology as the study of Chris. 
tian experience, personalist or process philosophy, religious educa. 
tion directed toward the growth of personal religion among children, 
and homiletics similarly oriented in the case of adult listeners. Now 
the central concern in many of these schools is for Biblical studies, 
for historical theology, the theology of the great confessions and of 
the “‘classic’’ theologians, for a religious education that will mediate 
the great tradition and for the practice of a kind of preaching that 
will be a continuation in our time of the “kerygmatic’”’ and confes. 
sional preaching of early church and Reformation. A similar move. 
ment manifests itself not only in the courses in worship but also in 
chapel exercises in which the present community is led to express 
its devotion and its need in unison with the great company of Chris. 
tians who have gone before. 

Once more it is evident that we are dealing with a problem dis- 
tinctly different from the question about the relationship of “con- 
tent’”’ courses to “‘practical” courses or the issue of “integration” 
though this does not always seem to be clearly realized. 

In reflection on the problem of tradition and experience it is 
salutary to remind ourselves that the earlier tendency toward em- 
piricism was itself a reaction against the sway of traditionalism, that 
in some theological schools that sway has never been broken, and 
that there are others in which empiricism has become a tradition, 
more or less removed from the actual needs and interests of these 
contemporary men who are experiencing the power and the value 
of tradition. ‘This educational question cannot therefore be stated 
as though the schools were confronted with a sharp alternative of 
concern either for the great tradition or for the orientation of con- 
temporary experiencing, existing men. Whenever the problem is 
so stated it must lead to a false choice. It is questionable which 
poverty is the greater, that of an empiricism uninformed and un- 
interpreted by the great tradition or that of a traditionalism un- 
enlivened by present re-enactment and uninterpreted by present 
experience. If the issue must be stated in terms of the alternatives, 
then it is best to formulate it as lying between unhistorical and his- 
torical conceptions of Christian faith and life. So viewed there are 
two varieties of unhistorical thinking—chronological “historism’” and 
contemporaneous empiricism. ‘The former regards only the past as 
though that past could be known otherwise than by a remembering 
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and re-enacting present. The latter regards only the present as 
though it had a content or a meaning without memory and without 
a past. ‘The recognition that man, society and Christianity, in par- 
ticular, are historical is the recognition that life in every present mo- 
ment is full of past and of future and that the rediscovery of its past 
is one of the great experiences in every present moment of self- 
knowledge. 

At all events it appears that theological education needs to steer 
between the twin dangers of dead traditionalism and short-lived 
empiricism. Apparently it can do so only if it engages in a con- 
stant interchange between past and present, enlivening the past and 
giving meaning to the present by relating it to the past as well as 
tothe future. Where a living active conversation is carried on with 
the Scriptures that contain the word of God as well as the words of 
men to God and about God, and when at the same time this God is 
known as now speaking and now living, where also the gulf between 
the present and the past is bridged through the realization that the 
men who speak in the Bible are like ourselves, despite all of the dif- 
ferences, there the Scriptures become living words while at the same 
time contemporary religious experience is ordered and made intel- 
ligible. Something of a like sort is true when the study of historical 
theology or the history of preaching is carried on as part of a living 
tradition. 

The problem of bringing past and present together in a constant 
conversation is faced by every teacher in every theological depart- 
ment. It is faced by theological research which vainly undertakes 
to understand the Christian mind, whether ancient or modern, when 
it does not engage in that dialogue. It is the problem of admin- 
istrators as they seek to select instructors, to conduct chapel services, 
and in general to give a tone to the work of the school as a whole. 
The significance of the problem for librarians is evident. 


IV. THE SACRED AND THE SECULAR 


The fourth general issue may be variously defined. Keith R. 
Bridston in his Theological Training in the Modern World de- 
scribed it as the problem of relevancy. He found that in Great 
Britain, in Europe and in America, students, pastors, theological 
educators and laymen were deeply concerned with the question of 
the relevancy of the clerical calling to human life in the modern 
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world. Recently Charles Taft, speaking for American laymen, said 
that they found much preaching irrelevant to their situation and 
difficulties. The question at issue may also be approached from 
the point of view of communication. A leader in one of the large 
American denominations who has much responsibility for the train- 
ing of its clergy believes that the problem of communication is the 
central one in theological education. How shall the church as a 
witness to God’s action among and for men so state its message that 
it can be understood by the contemporary man? In a certain sense 
Rudolph Bultmann who is not only a historical scholar but deeply 
concerned with the present church’s witness, deals with the question 
of communication when he attacks the kind of preaching in which 
the mythological views of the first century are regarded as a part of 
the divine revelation. One may say that the question is one of 
translation, but translation is not merely a problem of finding mod- 
ern expressions that are equivalent to ancient words and ideas. A 
student cannot learn the meaning of “‘justification’’ and then dis. 
cover some modern equivalent for it. Unless he has come to know 
the meaning of “‘justification” with the aid of his own contemporary 
ideas and experiences, of psychological defense mechanism for in- 
stance, he will not be able to understand or explain what Paul or 
Luther meant by the word. It is clear that Paul did not simply 
translate into the Greek language a gospel which he had learned in 
Jerusalem. He himself experienced the meaning of that gospel with 
the aid of ideas that belonged to Greek society. At no time in the 
past has the gospel been understood and communicated without the 
aid of “secular” conceptions about the world, man, his psychology, 
his society. The theological student needs to understand modern 
politics, psychology, philosophy and sociology not simply for the 
purpose of finding a language into which he can translate convictions 
and ideas once stated in the terms of another language but in order 
that he may reappropriate what earlier men meant when they used 
their words and concepts to speak of God and salvation. 

Here again churches and theological schools confront two perils. 
They may so insulate the gospel and its language from the modern 
world that the communication of the gospel seems irrelevant to men; 
but in that case one may raise the question whether the church itself 
has really appropriated the gospel. The other danger is that of be- 
ing so relevant in communication that the needs of man are defined 
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not in terms of the gospel but in those of contemporary psychology, 
sociology and politics so that the gospel is not translated but per- 
verted. The theological school cannot take for granted that train- 
ing in modern studies, such as those mentioned, is something to be 
presupposed as a part of a student’s college education. It needs to 
employ and develop these studies in carrying on its own task of theo- 
logical education, for the sake of understanding Christian faith as 
well as for the sake of communicating it. 

The problem of the church and its ministry is, however, not 
only one of appropriating and communicating the faith by means 
of words. Appropriation and communication also require deeds. 
The question of theological schools is also how Christian faith and 
conviction can be demonstrated in acts that are relevant to actual 
men, living in this actual society. Since we live in a time when 
the spiritual crises of persons are closely connected with the uncer- 
tainties of the international and economic orders, must not theo- 
logical education direct the attention of students to the ways in 
which the church can effectively minister to humanity living in this 
situation while still remaining church? Is it not necessary in this 
situation to understand the ways of the economic process and of 
political activity in our national and international life? Is it suffh- 
cient to describe the plight of the modern man and then simply to 
say that Jesus Christ is the answer to all his problems without show- 
ing him in some way how Jesus Christ is the answer or how the mind 
of Christ may function in these situations? 

The problem of the church, as this is reflected in theological edu- 
cation, is how at all times to be really church, obedient to Christ, not 
allowing the society beyond it to define for it what it ought to do or 
to proclaim. Withdrawal, however, into concern for doctrinal pur- 
ity and liturgical correctness does not enable it to remain the church 
or theological education to be really theological. The problem ap- 
pears in connection with the development of pastoral counseling. 
The tremendous demand for personal ministry is something that can- 
not be ignored. ‘To be sure it cannot be satisfied by turning Chris- 
tian ministers into psychological counselors; that is a function which 
professionals of another sort can perform better and a role that 
tempts the pastor to abandon his own calling. But the need can- 
not be met either by encouraging the minister to make shift with 
the psychology and the demonology of the first century or of the 
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sixteenth. Since as pastor he will use psychology in any case, the 
question is what sort of psychological insight he will use pastorally, 

There may be no more difficult problem in the whole realm of 
theological education than this one: how to relate “secular” studies 
to theological studies. Secular studies need not be godless because 
they are devoted to the understanding of the things of this saeculum. 
To a certain extent every theological school needs to be something 
of a Christian university in which all of the knowledge of the day is 
brought together in theological synthesis and in which all available 
wisdom is used for the sake of carrying on the work committed to 
the church in this world. 


V. Tue Bopy Anp Its MEMBERS 


The final problem to which we can refer in this paper as one of 
the issues behind the issues is the problem of the relationship of 
concern for a ministry that will carry out the particular work of a 
denomination or other special group to an equally profound con- 
cern for a ministry which will represent the Great Church. One 
of the marked features of the present situation is the considerable 
interest of the American denominations in theological education. 
By far the great majority of theological students in the United States 
and Canada are being trained in schools supported by denomina- 
tions. Many of these are concerned to train men who will carry 
on the particular work and tradition of the denomination. Yet 
one cannot read the reports of denominational boards and assem- 
blies nor the catalogues of denominational schools without becom- 
ing aware of an even greater concern for the training of ministers 
who will represent the mind of the church at large. It does not 
seem too much to say that the Pauline philosophy of the body with 
its many members is the theory that tends to dominate the educa- 
tional as well as the other activities of the American churches. 

It may be that in most schools the problem of the correct relation- 
ship of denominational to ecumenical education is not a critical is- 
sue. In some cases, however, it involves faculties and denominations 
in great tensions. The problem becomes acute when it takes the 
form of sectarianism. Sectarianism may be defined in this connec- 
tion as the conviction of a part that it is representative of the whole, 
that its truth is the whole truth and nothing but the truth, that it 
has nothing to learn from other groups but only something to teach 
them. It may appear in the form of a denominational sectarianism 
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in which church and school maintain that the particular historical 
form of Christian faith represented by them is the complete and ade- 
quate expression of the Christian faith. It may appear as school 
sectarianism in which a liberal or a fundamentalist or a neo-orthodox 
statement of the beliefs that express Christian faith is regarded as 
universal and complete. It is a question whether such education is 
really theological. It raises a problem, one should think, even for 
accrediting associations. Are these associations interested only in 
the so-called objective standards; in the intellectual training of the 
faculty, in the adequacy of the collegiate preparation of students ad- 
mitted to theological education, in the sufficiency of library facilities 
for the program? Or do they also need to be concerned about the 
integrity of the theological enterprise as such? Should they accredit 
schools who can meet the “objective” standards but who teach their 
students to look with disdain upon graduates of other Christian theo- 
logical schools, regarding them as less than ministers because sup- 
posedly they do not teach the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
or because they have not qualified to be ministers of the one true 
church as represented by that particular group? 

The alternative to such sectarianism is not a kind of vague ecu- 
menicity in which the special witness of special groups or the par- 
ticular functions of various organs of the body of Christ are ignored. 
Once more we are not dealing with an either-or, but with a question 
of relationship, of balance and of wholeness. 

These are the problems that seem to the members of the survey 
staff to be the most important underlying issues for denominations, 
boards and schools, as they consider theological education today. It 
may be said that these problems relate to the “how” rather than to 
the “what” of theological education. Yet they are the sorts of prob- 
lems that schools and churches sometimes vainly try to solve by 
means of superficial changes in curriculum offerings and require- 
ments. Agreement on the proper solution of these underlying prob- 
lems will of course effect the working out of particular and more de- 
tailed problems in the various schools, though this subject is not now 
to be considered. It is hoped, however, that the discussion of the 
issues here presented will be further illuminated by the reflections 
of theological educators as they deal with their specific problems, 
while it is also hoped that it will help in some degree to illuminate 
these special issues, 
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By Hueu T. Kerr, Jr. 


A COMPARATIVE CATECHISM 


The Commission on the Christian Faith of the Boards of Evan- 
gelism, Social Service, and Christian Education of the United Church 
of Canada has issued a pamphlet in question and answer form deal- 
ing with the beliefs and practices of Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics. ‘The booklet has been written by Arthur G. Reynolds, min- 
ister of St. Paul’s United Church, Elmvale, Ontario, and bears the 
title What’s the Difference? (Address the United Church of Can- 
ada, 299 Queen St., West, Toronto, Ont., 25 cents.) It is a useful 
little manual, not so polemical as Paul Blanshard’s broadsides and 
more compact than Stanley Stuber’s recent book, Primer on Roman 
Catholicism for Protestants. As was to be expected, Roman Cath- 
olic spokesmen in Canada quickly denounced the new catechism. 
James, Cardinal McGuigan of Toronto called it “out-dated, ill- 
timed, futile, and even harmful.” Canadian Protestants, however, 
have welcomed the booklet as one of the most balanced discussions 
of a perennially controversial topic, and it appears that the docu- 
ment will be widely circulated especially in the Province of Quebec. 

The catechism begins by noting that Roman Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism “‘are two different forms of the one religion, Christianity,” 
and that “whatever our differences, we must remember that we have 
grown from the same root.” In subsequent questions, however, the 
emphasis necessarily falls on the differences of belief and practice. 
In fact the second question, whether one is not as good as the other, 
is answered bluntly by affirming that “two mutually contradictory 
beliefs cannot be equally true.” In the commentary on this ques- 
tion, logic of a sort is employed to undercut the irenic approach of 
the first question. Thus we read, “Our faith either is, or is not, 
founded on truth. No doubt our possession of truth is partly a 
matter of degree; neither Protestantism nor Roman Catholicism is 
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in actual possession of absolute truth. But where they contradict 
each other in a fundamental point, one of them must be wrong.” 

The remaining questions—there are twenty-five in all—consider 
the fundamental differences and seek to show where truth and error 
are to be found. Occasionally, as in the matter of worship, Question 
22, it is intimated that Protestants may learn something from Roman 
Catholics. “Compared with Roman Catholic worship,” the author 
says, ‘‘the Protestant Service seems bare indeed.’’ Yet the real prob- 
lem in Protestant worship is not its austerity but the emptiness and 
coldness of men’s hearts. “If men do not feel the need of the Gos- 
pel, nothing else will induce them to worship God. If they are not 
moved by God’s Word, all the paraphernalia of all the Churches in 
Christendom will not enable them to worship him in sincerity and 
reality.” 

There is much of value in this tract, yet it is easy to guess why 
Roman Catholics, and perhaps some Protestants too, may find it 
inconclusive and unconvincing. For one thing, the approach is 
almost exclusively intellectualistic, as if the differences are all in the 
realm of belief and doctrine. The question and answer form gives 


weight to this rational approach, and the appeal to the reader is 
through the mind and the understanding. So far as it goes, this is 
necessary and helpful. But does it go far enough in laying bare the 
differences? What of the non-rational factors that divide us and 
that lie submerged beneath the more formal expressions of doctrine 
and belief? 


DOES RELIGION BEGET FREEDOM? 


In connection with Columbia University’s bicentennial celebra- 
tion, the theme of which was “Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof,’ Union Theological Seminary arranged for a 
series of lectures as an expression of its “happy and mutually 
fruitful association’”’ with Columbia over the past twenty-five years. 
The quotation is from President Henry P. Van Dusen of Union 
in his Foreword to the published lectures (Religion and Freedom 
of Thought, Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 64 pages, $1.00). 

The lecturers were: Perry Miller, Professor of American The- 
ology, Harvard University; Robert L. Calhoun, Professor of His- 
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torical Theology, Yale University; Nathan M. Pusey, President of 
Harvard University; and Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor of Applied 
Christianity, Union Theological Seminary. ‘These names constitute 
a guarantee of something worthwhile, and the series makes for as 
stimulating reading as could be imagined. ‘The publishers call this 
an “‘exciting”’ book, and apart from the fact that publishers and other 
retailers have worn the word thin, it is exactly that. 

Each of the lecturers in his own distinctive way raises the question 
about religion’s relation to freedom of thought. Perry Miller, ina 
highly original discussion of the cult of Nature in mid-nineteenth 
century American religious and cultural thought, comments on the 
growth and prosperity of the various American Churches. “But,” 
he pauses, “a horrible thought keeps intruding itself: have these 
bodies displayed on this magnificent continent the spirit of freedom, 
have they fostered it, can the Churches take any credit for it?” The 
traditional answer is in the affirmative, but Professor Miller is not 
so sure. In fact, he thinks that our heritage of freedom, politically, 
religiously, and intellectually, cannot be understood as a calculated 
good. “The point is, to put it baldly, that both in education and 
in religion, we didn’t aspire to freedom, we didn’t march steadily 
toward it, we didn’t unfold the inevitable propulsion of our hidden 
nature: we stumbled into it.” 

Professor Calhoun takes a somewhat different look at the problem. 
He notes that until recently there has been a general opinion that 
“religion—especially organized, institutional, dogmatic religion—is 
fundamentally incompatible with intellectual freedom.” At the 
present time, however, “‘this easy rationalistic assumption is prov- 
ing far too simple.” Today religion shares with free intellectual 
thought “‘a common plight,” namely, persecution by “organized poli- 
tics, business, and patriotism.” ‘Therefore, “it seems not fantastic 
to hope that organized religion may come increasingly to make com- 
mon cause with the freest and maturest intellectual inquiry against 
short-sighted, earth-bound tyrannies of every kind.” 

President Pusey addresses himself primarily to the educational 
scene. He believes strongly that the student’s search for meaning 
is essentially a personal quest, “what is he to do with his life?” And 
his question leads inevitably to religion. “I see no reason,” he says, 
“not to admit that this is so.” Yet it remains true that religion for 
many today simply does not “belong” in the intellectual life of the 
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university. “It has been accepted almost as axiomatic that religion, 
or at any rate organized religion, instead of being an aid to free in- 
tellectual activity and fullness of life, is a major foe.” From his re- 
cent pronouncements, it is evident that the President of Harvard 
does not associate himself with this current axiom, but he is clearly 
aware that it exists and that educational philosophy and policy as 
well as organized religion itself must reckon with it. 

The final lecture by Reinhold Niebuhr raises the question as to 
religion’s restrictive and fanatical tendencies which make freedom 
of thought impossible and thwart the establishment of “community.” 
There are two problems here: “(1) how can we prevent the religious 
commitment from being unduly restrictive, and (2) how can we 
establish community with those who have different religious loyal- 
ties than our own?”’ In answer to the first problem, Professor Nie- 
buhr warns against “the inclination of the human heart to ascribe 
absolute significance to contingent and partial values and interests.” 
This is the peril of fanaticism and the essence of idolatry. In answer 
to the second problem, “community” is best achieved where many 
different views are not only tolerated but encouraged. “Consist- 
ently fanatic faiths destroy community. There must be some sus- 
picion that there may be error in my way of stating the truth and 
that there must be some truth in what seems to me to be the error 
of the other person before we can arrive at stable community.” 

It may be said in conclusion, that this series of lectures is in its 
own way a most encouraging sign that religion today can and does 
make for freedom of thought! 


RELIGION THROUGH SCIENTIFIC STUDY 


Another illustration of the contemporary concern on the Ameri- 
can campus to relate science and religion in a meaningful and posi- 
tive way is provided in a new pamphlet series called “Religion 
Through Scientific Study.’ The first in the series is Christ and 
the Scientific Road, by Purnell H. Benson, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, Drew University, and the originator and editor of the 
venture. (Copies of the pamphlet may be had for 25 cents each 
or five for $1.00 by writing to Religion Through Scientific Study, 
21 Maple Avenue, Madison, N. J.) 
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Professor Benson, in a statement regarding the series, says that it 
“seeks to bring to the popular yet thoughtful reader useful view. 
points and material which have been developing in the study of re- 
ligion through the social and psychological sciences.” The editor 
is a member of the Society of Friends, though locally enrolled as an 
associate member of a Methodist Church, and he personally considers 
the series to be “an expression of the efforts waged by a university 
teacher of sociology to bear witness to his Christian faith.” Subse. 
quent titles will take up various problems of religious living, such 
as personal growth, family life, and community betterment. 

The first pamphlet, Christ and the Scientific Road, deals in a gen- 
eral way with the science-religion problem and suggests an empirical 
approach to Christian truth with reference to social and psychologi- 
cal study. “In the controversies of the classroom,” says Professor 
Benson, “I have done what I think others caught in the same situa- 
tion would do. I have started to pick up the weapons of the social 
scientist and to probe with their aid. If Paul lived in our culture 
today, I cannot believe that he would let fallacious conclusions of 
Freud and others go unopposed on the pretext that religion is not 
to be studied as a science. Paul would not sit idly by while false 
prophets trampled down his religion. He would enter the fray with 
all the intellectual and scientific techniques which he could com- 
mand or devise. He would himself and would have us put on the 
whole armor of truth.” 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION—WHAT, HOW, WHY? 


We appear to be entering a period of scrutiny and criticism of 
theological education. The Study Department of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches has issued a “Greybook” under the title Theological 
Training in the Modern World. It is an important document grow- 
ing out of a world-wide survey under the World Student Christian 
Federation. Dr. Keith R. Birdston has ably edited the report. It 
raises fundamental questions about training for the ministry, such as 
curriculum matters (the “what’’), methods of teaching (the “‘how’), 
and the relevance of the clerical vocation today (the ‘““why’’). 

Several denominations are also at work on this subject. The 
Council on Theological Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., for example, has undertaken a fresh appraisal of its nine 
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theological seminaries. Many institutions are making their own 
surveys, and certain schools are already experimenting with new 
kinds of curricula. 

A year ago the American Association of Theological Schools with 
the generous support of the Carnegie Foundation began a special 
survey of theological education in America. The chairman is Pro- 
fessor H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale Divinity School, and associated 
with him are Daniel Day Williams and James M. Gustafson. 

The growing concern for theological education is doubtless re- 
lated to several contemporary facts. First, there is widespread dis- 
cussion today of general education at every level. Second, the 
ecumenical movement has added a new dimension to traditional 
theological education. ‘Third, the world situation is creating new 
problems and questions for the Church and its ministry. 

Professor Niebuhr and his colleagues have been visiting a num- 
ber of institutions in America, gathering information and having 
conferences with faculty members and students. Some items from 
one such visit may be noted. For example, there are more than 
one hundred theological institutions accredited by the American 
Association and about eighty others, some of which are seeking ac- 
creditation. In the next fifteen years, there may be an increase of 
50 per cent in theological enrollment. ‘This is related to the growth 
of Protestant church membership, the revival of religious concern 
in America, the pressure toward better theological training as a re- 
sult of the rise in education of the general population, and the need 
for varied ministries such as counsellors, chaplains, social workers, 
etc. 

Expressive of the contemporary concern is the Bulletin prepared 
by Professor Niebuhr and his associates on “The Main Issues in 
Theological Education.” Because of the importance of this whole 
subject, this paper is being published in this issue of THEOLOGY 
Topay. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Ermer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


EVANSTON 


The second assembly of the World Council of Churches is history. 
Another ecumenical name has been added to the long list which be. 
gan at Edinburgh in 1910 and includes such landmarks as Lausanne, 
Stockholm, Jerusalem, Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras, Willingen, Am- 
sterdam, Lund, and others. Each name is associated with some 
phase in the long and varied development of what is called the ecu- 
menical movement. Evanston—a University town on the shores of 
Lake Michigan in midwestern United States—has been lifted up into 
the context of something significant and promising for Christianity 
and the world. It will take some time to assess fully and adequately 
what was said and done there. Those who came to Evanston and 
participated in its many-sided and comprehensive activities were 
caught up in its exciting spirit; and they were dispersed to the four 
corners of the earth carrying with them an embarrassing wealth of 
impressions and memories which will furnish them with material for 
reflection for years to come. Evanston was overwhelming; its very 
richness was both its merit and its fault. 


Assembly Administration 


An Assembly of the World Council of Churches cannot be held 
just any place. Accommodations must provide for the housing and 
feeding of hundreds of delegates, for their transportation from place 
to place, their medical care and hospitalization, their mail and all the 
details connected with their travel. Further, a large auditorium is 
necessary for mass meetings and plenary sessions. Smaller rooms 
must be found for committee meetings and group discussions. Press 
services must include wire services to the great news chains, printed 
releases in different languages for the secular and religious press, and 
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opportunities for press men to meet and interview celebrities who 
are attending the Assembly. Churches must be found to provide 
places of worship. Nothing must be overlooked: a lost-and-found 
retrieving center, book displays, places in which confessional groups 
may meet, and a dozen other accommodations. 

It was immediately evident to the Evanston visitor that it takes a 
unique location like Evanston, an academic center like Northwestern 
University, with ample facilities near a center of national and inter- 
national transportation to entertain the Assembly. In many ways 
Evanston, and its Northwestern University, its great Methodist 
Church and two seminaries, Seabury-Western and Garrett, was an 
ideal situation. 

And Evanston was ready! Blue and white banners hung from 
every lamp post to welcome the visitors. Five hundred posters were 
displayed in Chicago, and 1,500 were used in railroad stations within 
500 miles of Chicago. Show windows in nearly all places of busi- 
ness set up displays of books and scenes of religious personalities and 
history. Evanston people had left nothing undone to make visitors 
welcome and make their community match up to the high and un- 
usual honor which was theirs. 

The sum of $307,000 was raised for the Assembly by the World 
Council itself while $30,000 was furnished by the Evanston com- 
mittee. Mr. Charles Parlin, chairman of the press and radio com- 
mittee, personally provided the opening dinner for the representa- 
tives of the press. ‘The Greater Chicago Federation of Churches 
furnished the $75,000 necessary to use Soldier’s Field for the dra- 
matic Festival of Faith. ‘The continuous bus service alone cost 
$40,000. ‘These figures in no wise represent the total expenditure 
in terms of the various services which were rendered. 

One and one quarter million words were sent out over press wires 
to the ends of the earth. Most of the large press services were pres- 
ent from many countries. Eight and one-half tons of paper were 
used. Some 300 broadcasts were arranged with an estimated lis- 
tener volume of ten million in the United States alone. Programs 
went out over the great networks, including the Voice of America, 
the Far East Radio, and the Canadian system. All of the addresses 
as well as many interviews are preserved on records and tape. In 
all, there were 530 press representatives, 150 of whom were termed 
“religious.” Only one event in the history of America had more 
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coverage than the Assembly: the political convention which nom. 
inated Eisenhower. 

It took 375 staff officers, including stewards, aides, press officers, 
translators, mimeographers, secretaries, and others to keep the As. 
sembly going. Every address and report was issued in 3,000 copies, 
440 of which were in German and 150 of which were in French. 

The actual number of official participants was 1,298 who came 
from 179 churches in 54 countries. Of these 502 were voting dele. 
gates, representing 132 churches from 42 countries. Besides these, 
there were 499 accredited visitors, 145 consultants, 96 youth consult. 
ants, 31 fraternal delegates and 25 observers from various Churches 
and agencies not affiliated with the World Council. Of the total 
group, 204 were women, 206 were laymen, and 96 were young peo- 
ple. Add to these official figures the 3,300 people who paid one 
dollar each to attend plenary sessions (26 in all) at McGaw Hall 
(field house) and the size of Evanston in terms of statistical magni- 
tude becomes evident. Thousands attended the Festival of Faith 
arriving in Chicago by chartered buses and trains, and thousands 
gathered to hear President Dwight Eisenhower address the Assembly 
on the University campus. 

No religious event of any kind has ever been held in the United 
States to equal in any way the Evanston Assembly; the entire na- 
tion, and particularly the midwest, was aware of it. ‘The Church 
was big news! 

Amsterdam-Evanston Contrasts 


The contrasts between the Amsterdam and Evanston Assemblies 
were many—and they were in some ways dramatic. Both the prom- 
ise and the peril of the ecumenical movement, which a few may have 
foreseen at Amsterdam, were intensified at Evanston. 

Those who approached Amsterdam did so with a spirit of ex- 
pectancy. What was “in the making” in the form of an engage: 
ment was to be consummated in an initial act of marriage. An 
organized life was to be officially entered. The various ecumenical 
agencies were to come together after long preparation and a devas 
tating war. The Amsterdam message contained the triumphant 
phrase—we will stay together. The consummation had been ef 
fected. Evanston was anticipated with the spirit of expectancy, to 
be sure, but the first flush of marital joy was replaced by a solid 
spirit of domesticity. The Evanston message did not say that the 
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communions would stay together, but that they must now grow to- 
gether. One got the impression at Evanston that the World Coun- 
cil of Churches was beyond the precarious process of getting to- 
gether; the Council was here to stay; it was organized; its permanent 
household had been set up. Many things could be taken for granted 
at Evanston which might have wrecked Amsterdam. Parties talked 
to each other with frankness, in the full confidence that life together 
for six years made such talk possible and desirable. 

One was sometimes overwhelmed at the organizational life of 
Evanston as compared with Amsterdam. In 1948 a Constitution 
had to be debated and accepted. An organization had to be brought 
into being, a meager budget had to be proposed, defended and ac- 
cepted. It was all rather elementary. Churchmen were not too 
eager to give much power to this new-born infant lest it assume too 
much power and become a “‘superchurch.’”” Evanston on the other 
hand confronted the visitor with a formidable business-like organi- 
zation. Indeed, Evanston overhauled the Council’s working struc- 
ture, debated and established a rule for the election of the existing 
presidium, adopted a substantial budget, revamped and expanded 
several other phases of its work. 

Amsterdam was set within the context of European culture. Con- 
tinental languages predominated. Americans and those from the 
younger Churches were not only attending their First Assembly, 
they were tourists as well who saw much of Holland and the rest of 
Europe. The events attendant upon the coronation of Holland’s 
new Queen formed a part of the Amsterdam drama. Ecclesiastical 
buildings, old-world languages and culture, and the European tempo 
formed the context of Amsterdam. Evanston, on the other hand, 
was typically American. The English language so predominated 
that a number of visitors were frustrated by their inability to under- 
stand quickly everything that was said, and by their temerity to 
speak in their own tongues. Even the summer climate was Ameri- 
can, let alone the dramatic pageant in Soldier’s Field, the conduct 
of business, the docket, and the mass plenary meetings in Northwest- 
ern’s McGaw fieldhouse. While America was at its best in friend- 
liness and hospitality at Evanston, the contrast between the first and 
the second Assemblies in this respect was marked. No doubt the 
organizing genius of American churchmanship contributed to Ev- 
anston’s character. 
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Amsterdam partook of the nature of spontaneity. It was a rather 
simple affair as far as preparation was concerned. Because of the 
nature of Amsterdam, not much could be attempted beyond discus. 
sion groups on pertinent topics, varied committee meetings, periods 
of worship, plenary addresses, and constitutional adoption. Evans. 
ton went beyond Amsterdam in that it busied itself with a study of 
a profound theological theme; it concerned itself with reorganiza- 
tional matters; pursued discussions on great issues in the light of six 
years of crucial events (including the H-bomb, Korea, e¢ al.); and 
issued reports dealing with various phases of Council work author. 
ized at Amsterdam. 

A number of visitors were no little overwhelmed and concerned 
by the magnitude of Evanston. ‘They had no idea the World Coun. 
cil was so large; and while some were encouraged by this evidence 
of growth, others were a bit fearful that it might be growing too 
fast. ‘The size and complexity of Evanston gave many a rather un- 
easy feeling that “life and work”’ aspects of the ecumenical move. 
ment were subordinating those that pertained to “faith and order.” 
Church organizational life can easily obscure the deeper issues of a 
theological nature. 

To be sure, several great figures, notably Barth, Brunner, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, were not at Evanston. Several ecumenical lead- 
ers who were present at Amsterdam had passed away. ‘There were 
more youth and women and representatives of younger Churches in 
attendance at Evanston, which made one realize that a new genera- 
tion is coming on which will change the complexion and _ perhaps 
the character of future Assemblies. 


Significant Events 


The Evanston Assembly was many things: Legislative body, wor- 
shipping sanctuary, popular assembly, theological forum, fraternal 
fellowship, community, national and international witness. The 
two weeks and a half were filled with a bewildering array of activities 
including a mass assembly and pageant, a religious drama, a musical 
concert, a visit and address from the President of the United States, 
an opening service of worship, five denominational Holy Commun- 
ion Services, confessional assemblies, daily devotions both morning 
and evening, committee meetings, plenary sessions for the hearing 
of addresses and the conducting of business, group discussions of 
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the Assembly theme (Christ, the Hope of the World), sectional meet- 
ings and reports on burning issues ranging from evangelism to inter- 
national relations. “The Assembly was an exciting program packed 
full to overflowing with interesting and epochal experiences. 

The Festival of Faith, at Soldiers Field, attended by over 125,000 
people, was perhaps the most significant gathering of Protestant- 
Orthodox Christians ever held in the Americas. It was a service of 
worship centering in a spectacular drama on the Biblical theme of 
redemption. It culminated by portraying the world-wide power 
of the Gospel to draw all nations into the fellowship of the Church 
and lay upon all Christians the mandate of the Great Commission. 
Those present will never forget the moonlight night on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, the choral and congregational singing, the stir- 
ring addresses, and the colorful procession of the delegates in their 
native costumes and academic regalia. A few may have criticized 
the aesthetic character of the drama, but the vast majority felt the 
reality of the Church universal. 

The opening service of worship which was led by the presidents 
of the Council using the French, German, Greek, and English lan- 
guages was impressive to those permitted to enter the sanctuary as 
well as to the millions who viewed it over television. Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam’s sermon reiterated the Amsterdam slogan—We in- 
tend to stay together. 

Many of the plenary sessions were devoted to addresses by out- 
standing leaders in the Churches. Where could one go to hear such 
statements from such recognized authorities? Their addresses in 
both McGaw and Kahn halls constituted a semester—at least—of 
theological education. The list included such names as Hromadka, 
Visser ’t Hooft, G. K. Bell, Charles Malik, Nolde, John Peter, Kath- 
leen Bliss, Niles, Devadutt, Newbiggin, Otto Dibelius, Manikam, 
Ranson, Kagawa, Chaudu Ray, M. M. Thomas, Richardson, Patijn, 
Dagadu, Taft, Grubb, Florovsky, Marais, Hammarakjold (secretary 
general of the U.N.O.), Archbishop Michael, Metropolitan Juhanon, 
Berggrav, J. Irwin Miller, Mays, Payne, Aulén, Nygren, West, 
Schwarzhaupt, Rees, and dozens of others. Judging by the applause, 
the addresses of Charles Malik of Lebanon and Peter Dagadu of the 
Gold Coast were the most moving; the entire congregation in Mc- 
Gaw hall rose to its feet in tribute. Many of the other addresses 
were memorable for their penetrating grasp, comprehensive sweep, 
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and inspiring power. Of course, the presence of eleven delegates 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia added something significant to 
the event. Aside from a few “brushes” with the press and an occa. 
sional picket, these delegates were graciously received and welcomed, 

The major business items dealt with the reorganization of the 
Council’s administrative structure, the election of a praesidium, the 
admission of new members, the election of a Central Committee of 
90 members, the general adoption of policies for the next six years, 
the reception and adoption for use in the Churches of the sectional 
reports, the drafting and adoption of a Message, the disposal of the 
Advisory Committee’s Report on the general theme, the time and 
place of the next Assembly, and the approval of a budget. 

The Council’s new structure is “streamlined” into three major 
Divisions: Studies (Faith and Order, Church and Society, Evangel. 
ism, and Missionary Studies—to be conducted jointly with the Inter. 
national Missionary Council); Ecumenical Action (Ecumenical In- 
stitute including the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies, Youth 
Department, Department of Men and Women in Church and So- 
ciety, and the Department of Work for the Laity); and Interchurch 
Aid and Service to Refugees. The Department of Finance and Ad- 
ministration, and the newly-established Department of Information 
will be directly responsible to the General Secretariat. The Com- 
mission of the Church on International Affairs will continue as a 
joint agency of the World and the International Missionary Council. 

Some debate took place over the eligibility of presidents of the 
Council for re-election. ‘The Council finally resolved that a new 
set of presidents should succeed those who are retiring. The chief 
reasons against the change was the difficulty of finding a correspond- 
ingly distinguished list of ecumenical leaders to represent the Coun- 
cil, and the reluctance of Churchmen in some communions to have 
anyone but their ranking clergy occupy such a high office. Those 
elected were: Dr. John Baillie, Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri, Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, Metropolitan Thoma Juhanon, Archbishop Michael, 
and Bishop Henry K. Sherrill. Bishop Bell was voted an honorary 
president. Dr. John A. Mackay as Chairman of the I. M. C. was 
voted the same status in the Central Committee as that which is 
granted the honorary presidents. 

Two new member Churches were admitted: the Bantu Presby- 
terian Church and the Cape Province Dutch Reformed Church, both 
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of South Africa. The Central Committee of 90 members includes 
many new names and a few more laymen; its new president is Presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church in the U. S., Dr. Franklin C. 
Fry, and its vice president Dr. Ernest A. Payne, general secretary of 
the British Baptist Union. 

Bishop Hans Lilje was chairman of a committee instructed to co- 
ordinate the discussions on the theme by the 15 groups, and recom- 
mend appropriate action by the Assembly on the document. It was 
evident that not much unanimity was to be expected on the subject 
as such, or upon the erudite 50-page document which the Advisory 
Committee had worked on for three years. While the general note 
of hope was sounded again and again with homiletical effect during 
the Assembly, the baffling details of the Christian hope simply could 
not be harmonized nor could the Assembly expect to arrive at any 
unanimous affirmations about eschatology in so short atime. Lilje’s 
co-ordinating committee report was subjected to sharp criticism. 
One leading Chicago newspaper boldly stated in headlines that the 
Christian hope was a “hot” and divisive issue among the Churches. 
In effect, the Churches were not in agreement. The Orthodox 
Church openly admitted it would not vote for the document. It 
proved impossible to co-ordinate the views expressed in the groups. 
Differences tended to minimize the centrality of the Christian hope 
itself, until one British layman eloquently reminded the Assembly 
that the report and the whole discussion of the Christian hope lacked 
the spirit of joy in the expectation of the coming Christ. At last, 
the Assembly adopted a critical preface to accompany the advisory 
report which will be sent down to the Churches for “study, prayer 
and encouragement.” No doubt, those who plan Assemblies in the 
future will not attempt so ambitious a program of study on such a 
complicated theme. Rumor has it that the next Assembly may cen- 
ter upon the Bible or the Holy Spirit. Concentration on the Chris- 
tian hope at Evanston will doubtless prove to be salutary; the diffi- 
culty was the way in which the theme was handled. 

The six sectional groups which dealt with Faith and Order, Evan- 
gelism, Social Questions, International Affairs, Intergroup Relations, 
and the Laity presented reports. After alterations they were re- 
ceived and adopted and sent down to the Churches for further study. 
Through these reports the Churches have not only crystallized their 
thought for the present, but also witnessed to the world about the 
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judgment and promise of the Gospel on life and history. As such, 
these reports are prophetic in character. This witness certainly in- 
volved contradictions and imperfections. The final forms of the 
reports represent compromises. Agreements are more evident than 
disagreements. And even the faith and order report, while con- 
cerned with technical theological matters, is quite readable and jis 
infused at points with a creative vigor. Through all the reports 
there runs the common affirmation that Jesus Christ is God and 
Saviour. 

Real advances were made over those achieved at Amsterdam. 
The Faith and Order group debated the sinfulness of professing the 
sole lordship of Jesus Christ in the Churches and denying that faith 
by valuing denominational treasures too highly. While diversity 
may enrich the Body, it may often sinfully disrupt the Body. “Em- 
boldened by hope, we dedicate ourselves to God anew, that He may 
enable us to grow together.” 

Evangelism, states the report, is the “dimension of the total activ- 
ity of the Church. Everything the Church does may be evangelistic, 
but this witness is weakened by our “faithlessness—not least by our 
division.” Evangelism will help the Churches achieve unity. It 
must be related to the social issues of race, class, and injustice. Pre- 
requisite to evangelism is the possession of ‘‘the transforming power 
of Jesus Christ’’; to which is added identity with the neighbor, meet- 
ing the neighbor where he is, speaking to his individual problems, 
and nurturing his new life in the Church on the Bible. The great 
frontiers of evangelism are: spiritual renewal of Christian and con- 
gregation; lay training; Christian education; specialized chaplaincies 
in industry; armed forces and institutions; mass media; and the non- 
Christian religions. 

The report on the Responsible Society called upon the Christian 
community to act as ‘“‘a conscience for the nation.” Christians must 
“seek a better social and political life.” As such, they must insist 
upon freedom of speech, freedom from arbitrary arrest, the possibil- 
ity of changing government without violence, freedom for non- 
political forms of associations. The state is the guardian and serv- 
ant of social justice, not its lord. It must be decentralized, limited, 
and adaptable. The value of both worker and executive in society 
must be recognized. Employers and employees are servants, not 
lords of freedom. The Churches should point up the dangers 
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in the Communist-anti-Communist struggle. Under threat demo- 
cratic societies may curb civil liberties and strengthen reactionary 
forces; they may fail to undertake social reforms, succumb to an 
anti-Communist hysteria, and assume an uncritical self-righteousness. 
On the other hand, undeveloped societies may succumb to Com- 
munist promises, little realizing the totalitarianism involved in a 
Communist society. The report speaks about many things: con- 
servation of the soil, land reform, rural development, over-popula- 
tion, education, national independence, social reconstruction, and 
the mixed forms of “capitalist’’ and “‘socialist” societies in our day. 
It urges Christians to curb the dangerous tendency to overemphasize 
material values; to work for a greater measure of equity in the dis- 
tribution of income and wealth; to help provide adequate assistance 
for the sick, aged, children, refugees, and other weak groups; to work 
through organized groups for the whole of society. ‘““Only as Chris- 
tians work for social justice and political freedom for all, and rise 
above both fear and resentment, will they be fully able to meet the 
challenge of the conflict between communists and anti-communists.” 

Section IV on International Relations lists seven concerns about 
which Christians should be exercised: 1. The desire for peace based 
on justice, freedom, truth, and love. Christian approaches to peace 
must be restudied. An essential in this respect is “the elimination 
and prohibition of all methods of mass destruction under effective 
international inspection and control.’ Christians should untiringly 
seek to create the atmosphere for reconciliation. 2. Resist submis- 
sion to, engulfment by, or appeasement of totalitarian tyranny and 
aggressions, and support basic civil liberties, including religious lib- 
erty, for all. 3. Self-determination of peoples is a “legitimate right.” 
Exploitation is evil and unjustifiable. Partnership and co-operation 
should obtain between “‘subject” and “ruling” peoples. Point IV 
should be supported. 4. A more effective United Nations program, 
especially in the area of disarmament, human rights, technical as- 
sistance, and self-government in colonial areas. “Christians . . . 
should stand for the respect and protection of the essential rights of 
smaller nations.”” 5. The protection of human rights is fundamen- 
tal. The Churches have a special responsibility for aid to refugees 
and prisoners of war. 6. The foundation of moral law for all na- 
tions is to provide a common foundation of moral principles. The 
Churches must carry into “the turmoil of international relations the 
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real possibility of the reconciliation of all nations, races, nationalities, 
and classes in the love of Christ.” 7. The necessity of building up 
an enlightened and effective Christian public opinion. ‘“‘Coexist- 
ence”’ was rejected in favor of “living together in a divided world.” 

The Intergroup Relations report condemned segregation as “con- 
trary to the Gospel, and incompatible with the Christian doctrine 
of man and with the nature of the Church of Christ,” and urged 
Churches to renounce “all forms of segregation or discrimination 
based on race, color, or ethnic origin, and to work for their abolition 
within their own life and within society.” It acknowledged the dif- 
ficulty of many Churches to effect such action. It also affirmed that 
fellowship without discrimination or segregation is the policy of the 
World Council. Anti-Semitism is regarded as incompatible with 
the Gospel. It recommends that a joint committee be set up with 
the I. M. C. to facilitate the implementation of these policies. 
While racial and ethnic barriers are being breached in the life of 
the Churches, it is a primary obligation of the Churches to bring 
about fellowship in the Churches themselves. Penitence is in order, 
because the Churches have “‘so largely conformed to the world’s com- 
promises.” They should challenge the conscience of society, keep 
open communication between groups, offer love and fellowship, 
show members their responsibilities in this matter, protest against 
laws or conditions that are unjust and make Christian fellowship or 
vocation impossible. 

Section VI on the Laity stressed the ministry of the laity as the 
ministry of the whole Church as it shares in Christ’s ministry to the 
world. It states that the laity bridges “the gulf between the Church 
and the world.”’ All honest work derives its meaning from the final 
consummation and it is a service rendered to society. “The real 
battles of faith today are fought in factories, shops, offices, on farms, 
in political parties and government agencies, in countless homes, in 
the press, radio, and television, and in the relationship of nations.” 
In these spheres the Church is in the persons of its laity. The 
Church too often selects leaders from the white-collar class and pre- 
vents especially young industrial workers from feeling at home in 
the Church. “The ministry of the laity should mean nothing less 
than . . . total commitment of all man’s time, deeds and _ posses- 
sions.” ‘To accomplish all this there is need for a special training 
of the clergy and the laity in theology and the devotional life, and 
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a better acquaintance of clergy with the working society, more mu- 
tual pastoral care, and a Christian fellowship for those in the same 
occupations. Besides, the Church should understand that the gulf 
between religion and work stems from the fact that some parishes 
are entirely separated from their environment, an over-evaluation of 
academic and highly-skilled work, a tendency to make an idol of 
work, and the Church’s lack of interest in the “physical, mental, and 
social welfare’’ of people. 

The Message bore the title, “Rejoice in Hope.” Among its many 
statements it emphasized several: an affirmation not only to stay to- 
gether, but to “grow” together; a succinct statement of ecumenical 
faith and hope set against the backdrop of man’s sinfulness and its 
resulting despair and misery; an intimate invitation to the Churches 
-in their local congregations—to examine their attitudes and prac- 
tices in the face of the unity they now profess; and a concluding word 
about our inadequacy for the present task and an assurance of the 
sufficiency of Christ. It is infused with a quiet but serious tone of 
urgency. 

It could have been dynamized by a more realistic description of 


man’s misery and a more passionate call to action. Perhaps this 
evangelistic thrust which has been growing in the World Council 
since Amsterdam will break through yet in unashamed boldness in 
the years that are ahead! 


Unfinished Business 


The Evanston Assembly pointed up many items of unfinished 
business in the ecumenical movement. Perhaps this was to be ex- 
pected at this particular stage of interchurch relationships. 

I. It is quite evident that we are only at the beginning of the 
“ecumenical reformation.” Delegates from the Churches in China 
and Russia were not present. ‘There are some strained relations be- 
tween member Churches in the Council. The closer the Churches 
come together it seems, the more clearly do they see their differences. 
Some conservative Christian confessions are not members of the 
Council; their observers at Evanston came to gain a clearer under- 
standing of the Council at first hand. The Council is at a critical 
stage of development in the “ecumenical reformation.” The next 
siX years may find the tension growing between two ways of unity; 
Faith and Order, and Life and Work. ‘These two approaches are 
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coming closer together but Evanston, like Lund, made it clear that 
the older theological approach to unity must give way to a more func. 
tional conception of theology. There is a growing impatience with 
traditional “faith and order,” especially among Churchmen who 
sense the relevance and urgency of Christian action in unity. It 
must partake of the existential and the missionary if it is to keep pace 
with ecumenical progress. Just how the two minds represented by 
the traditional and the younger churches respectively can grow to- 
gether in this creative tension will burden the Council for the next 
six years with serious concern. 

II. Another piece of unfinished business has to do with the nature 
of the World Council itself. “The General Secretary has been mak- 
ing some careful and penetrating analyses of this problem. He has 
been emphatic in his opinion that the Council is not a “super- 
church.” He voices the mind of many earnest Churchmen who 
from Amsterdam on have been fearful of a Council which may be. 
come an end in itself, and perhaps even develop into an agency 
which would direct the Churches. Here the Churches and the 
Council face a real problem. 

The World Council does represent something that is more than 
the Churches themselves. ‘The Council exists! It is an expression 
of a real unity among the Churches. It is a symbol of the Church 
which no single Church by itself can be. The Church within the 
Churches has come to expression in the Council. What, then, is 
the Council? Is it only an agency of the Churches? 

Surely the World Council of Churches is more than an expedient 
agency which is set up only to promote unity and channel co-opera- 
tive services among the Churches. The Council has “Churchly” 
substance. The Churches would not dare to abandon the Council! 
In fact, they have affirmed that they will stay and grow together! 
The Council is this togetherness in concrete embodiment. 

The whole conciliar movement is faced with this problem. Surely 
the unity of Christians in all Churches is a reality; if so, then the 
Councils through which that unity in life and work is expressed 
are not to be regarded lightly. Nor are they to be given marginal 
time and support by the Churches. This means that Councils of 
Churches must be regarded as integrally related to the life of the 
Churches, and not as expedient extras which Churches can blithely 
use or ignore as they please. 
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However, this view puts a heavy responsibility upon the lead- 
ership of Church Councils. They will have to become more 
than secretarial functionaries, and assume the stature of ecumeni- 
cal Churchmen. They will be continually faced with the tempta- 
tion to make the Council into a kind of “ecumenical Church” which 
is alienated from the Church in all its local, denominational, and 
regional expressions. 

III. What about Evanston and the local congregation? ‘They are 
still far apart, and Evanston did not help much to bring them to- 
gether. ‘True, an ecumenical post-Assembly team visited a number 
of great city centers. The reports, speeches, and proceedings of 
Evanston are to be distributed with accompanying helps for their 
use in the Churches. Wide publicity made—and will make—many 
Church members aware of the reality of the ecumenical movement. 
Visitors were impressed by the strange and wonderful assembly of 
Christians from all parts of the world. But, in spite of all this, the 
ecumenical movement has not penetrated deeply into the life of 
local or denominational Christianity. Nor has local: Christianity 
made much of an impression on the ecumenical movement! Per- 
haps this chasm will always be with us, since local and ecumenical 
Christianity do have different functions. Much needs to be done 
in this area. Responsibility in this task falls heavy upon theologi- 
cal seminaries that train ministers for local parishes, upon Church 
leaders and judicatories who are responsible for denominational pro- 
grams, and upon parish ministers who lead and teach congregations. 
Unless these three infuse the ecumenical spirit and its creations into 
their work, the World Council of Churches will be a special kind of 
Christian agency supported by the Churches but isolated from them. 
But responsibility falls, too, upon the “career ecumenicists’”’ who 
have the tendency to develop a vocationalism which is not intimately 
related to the grass-roots life of the Churches. An intensive educa- 
tional program in this area is needed. To be sure, it is a question 
as to whether any Assembly of the Council can be, among other 
things, a popular meeting. Yet, if any Assembly is to get into the 
life of local Churches it will have to become more of a popular as- 
sembly, a kind of ecumenical Kirchentag. In any case, more pastors 
and lay people will have to be initiated into ecumenical thought and 
work, 

IV. There are other pieces of unfinished business which Evanston 
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left for further consideration. While the Council has been con. § dele 
cerned about the Holy Communion as a matter of theological study, gros 
the time has come to set someone to work on the possibility of hold. § yelo 
ing a joint Communion Service at the next Assembly. Sharp criti. J old: 
cism is growing, even among leaders of traditional Churches, that § cil k 
the Assembly ought to find a way to express its unity in one Holy J dete 
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which puts speakers and delegates either into the American or the 
Continental theological camp. While there is some truth in this 
interpretation, it no longer applies. Much more interpretation 
needs to be made in this whole theological field by Europeans and 
Americans. Here and there some theologians are breaking through 
to speak to the situation from a high theological vantage point. _ Per- 
haps the Biblical witness is the unifying element which needs more 
consideration in the ecumenical movement. It was somewhat unfor- 
tunate that Evanston made such a frontal attack upon its theme, 
the Christian Hope, at the beginning of the Assembly by two great 
theologians who in their approaches and vocabulary at least really 
split hearers and put them either into the American or the Conti- 
nental camp—this, in spite of the fact that the careful listener and 
intelligent theologian saw greater points of agreement than of dif- 
ference between Schlink and Calhoun. The Council ought to re- 
veal differences, but reveal them with a creative unifying purpose. 

The growing complexity and comprehensiveness of the World 
Council will pose real problems in the future. Its very success is 
its danger! ‘The ecumenical movement is no longer the chummy 
coterie of friends it once was. New personalities and viewpoints 
are continually being fed into it. The whole Church is coming in 
for fuller representation. The old personnel will not be here in 
the next twenty years. In another generation a whole new set of 
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delegates and officers will have taken over. The Council will be en- 
grossed. in administrative details of an exacting kind. Will it de- 
velop into a business organization, and lose more and more of its 
old spontaneous, prophetic, and missionary nature? Will the Coun- 
cil keep its old spirit? Will the missionary concern become more 
determining? Will the Council really grow or become more rigid? 
Already a difference is noted in the interim between Amsterdam and 
Evanston. Will the “misunderstanding of the Church” also creep 
into the ecumenical movement and a new “‘ecumenical reformation” 
be needed to correct it? Time will tell. Vigilance applies here as 
everywhere. 

Even so, Evanston was another positive stage in the development 
of the ecumenical movement. It needed to be! What it was can- 
not be undone! It was at once an end of an epoch, and the begin- 
ning of another. ‘The next few years may not be dramatic; they may 
be hard and critical years for the Churches as they ‘“‘grow”’ together. 
And growing is prosaic but important business! 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A THEOLOGY OF THE Livinc CuurcH, by L. Harold DeWolf. 383 pp. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. $5.00. 

This book has been reviewed so often that most readers of this journal 
have either already read it or decided not to read it. The only excuse 
for another review is the request from the editor for an examination of 
the book from the viewpoint of its methodology rather than its content 
or conclusions. For the benefit of those who may have seen neither book 
nor reviews, the work can be described as a comprehensive, brief intro. 
duction to Christian theology. It is attractively and sometimes power- 
fully written, shows spiritual insight, and links faith with life all along 
the way. It can be used as a beginner's textbook, and may also be profit. 
ably read by educated Christians. No claim is laid to finality or to tech- 
nical orthodoxy, though most of the findings are in line with the Bible 
and the great creeds. 

Theology is here defined as the “critical discipline devoted to discov- 
ering, expounding and defending the more important truths implied in 
the experience of the Christian community” (p. 18). Experience here is 
taken in the widest possible sense. It is much more than sensory experi- 
ence; sensory evidence is not the one valid test of truth (p. 216). It in- 
cludes the Bible rather than being separable from it and it includes rea- 
son too. Reason is defined (p. 24) as “any mental activity self-directed 
for the purpose of attaining truth.” “Knowledge of any reality, material 
or spiritual, can only be gained, if at all, by some method which employs 
evidence given to the thinking self by reality, in experience” (p. 25); in 


short, reason is a part of experience. 
The author’s attitude to, and use of, the Bible would require an article 


by itself. He differs from the Protestant scholastic in several ways. For 
the scholastic (as often in Calvin) the Bible records the dictated words of 
God’s “‘own sacred mouth”; for DeWolf, the Bible records human experi- 
ence. For the scholastic, no differentiation need be made between parts 
of the Bible; for DeWolf, the levels of experience, the quality and oppor- 
tunity of the persons who had the experiences, are significant. For the 
scholastic, the divine element in the Bible virtually excludes the human, 
except for matters of style and areas of interest; while for DeWolf the 
human limitations of Scripture are inescapable. (Does not the author 
speak for most of the mainline Churches of today?) Nevertheless, in 
practice, the Bible is for this author a decisive authority. Over and over 
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again he opens his argument or clinches it with reference to Scripture. 
The Bible is almost never brought in as no more than an auxiliary sup- 

rt of conclusions otherwise established. In places it is the really cen- 
tral pillar of doctrine, as (p. 101) when arguing against the notion of a 
timeless God, and in the discussion of sin. In defending the doctrine 
of immortality he calls Jesus the “keystone of the arch of faith in the 
life hereafter”; though recognizing “other solid stones of evidence too.” 
However, DeWolf would be the last to affirm that a bare assertion found 
in the Bible, unsupported by any other consideration, is adequate ground 
for belief: “There is one higher authority than the most authoritative 

rtions of Scripture—the totality of human experience, including the 
Bible” (p. 83). (This would seem to be his way of affirming the impor- 
tance of tradition and the guidance of the Spirit, an affirmation which in 
some form or other is common to all Christian Churches.) 

The author appeals also to philosophical principles. He explicitly re- 
pudiates metaphysics, even the personalism which he himself espouses, as 
a necessary base for theology, and will often brush off a problem as either 
involving or coming out at metaphysical rather than religious affirmation. 
In this, of course, he is in line with most traditional Christian thought. 
However, there is no getting away from philosophical presuppositions 
and there is here no thorough-going attempt to do so. For one thing, 
he acknowledges just as a philosopher would that no rational certainty 
is possible; though this does not debar him any more than it has deterred 
others from being strongly positive in the assurances of faith. This frank 
recognition of limitation does give him, on the other hand, caution in 
making statements where empirical ground is not very solid, as in discus- 
sions of the existence of angels or the nature of the soul. He never uses 
such an expression as “brought to the bar of reason,” for reason, in his 
use of the term, is not a final arbiter of truth, semi-personalized, but a 
name for the whole mind’s activity in the acquirement of truth. In treat- 
ing the nature of God, logical or philosophical considerations seem to be 
uppermost. For example, a large part of what is said of God’s omnipres- 
ence, spirituality, and reality is philosophically based (e.g., p. 98). On 
the other hand, appeal is made to Scripture and “empirical evidence”’ as 
against a philosophical construction of a God outside time (“a ghostly 
product of man’s abstraction” p. 101). Existence has a rational structure 
[i.e., we must assume it has such]. Anselm’s “nihil rationabilius’—noth- 
ing more reasonable!—meets the reader in nearly every paragraph of this 
area of discussion. Where possible, however, the appeal for validation 
of belief is to Scripture, religious experience, and philosophical considera- 
tions alike (p. 118). In discussing miracles the empirical basis is firmly 
held. The author points out that “Did this happen?” is a question of 
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evidence; but that ‘““Why did this happen?” is a question to which a 
purely empirical answer is impossible; and therefore comes out with an 
agnostic attitude on the matter. 

That the results arrived at in this work are in so many respects identi. 
cal with what the universal Church believes, might be an indication that 
standard Church doctrine likewise must have an empirical starting point, 
whether so acknowledged or not. On the other hand, the similarity may 
be, and more probably is, an indication that in order to reach these re. 
sults the writer is not consistent, or at least interprets his principle in a 
very broad manner. Empirical method, empirical evidence, no doubt 
has its place. Few theologians would share the ambition of Lessing (in 
the Laocoon) to present a case that would be convincing even if not a 
single illustration could be found. But this book shows both that em. 
pirical method cannot be exclusively followed in theology, and that when 
it is strictly adhered to the results are noticeably off the line of Church 
tradition. The limitations of the method are suggested by a phrase in 
the opening definition—“truths implied in experience.” Bare experi- 
ence, as existentialists point out, has no implications; it only is what it 
is. Reasonable inferences (say non-existentialists) may be made by the 
experient, and ought to be made; but there is something in the process 
of inference that is not in the flow of experience. Process may have 
meaning, in spite of the existentialist; but meaning and process are of 
different orders. Further, if the truths of theology were in the strict 
sense implied by experience, then since ex professo the experience which 
implies the truths is the collective experience of the one Church, then 
theology ought to turn out to be always the same; which it does not. 
That the argument of this book does at times appeal beyond experience 
both to logic and to faith shows how difficult it is to keep to a strict em- 
pirical line without stretching the concept of “experience” to the limit. 
On the other hand, some rather weak conclusions are reached precisely 
where the empirical approach has been most strict. As this reviewer has 
elsewhere remarked, the low Christology of this book will scarcely bear 
the weight of the high doctrine of the atonement here set forth. Perhaps 
the discrepancy is due to a rather strict empirical, that is, historical, ap- 
proach to Jesus, resulting in a theory not clearly to be distinguished from 
adoptionism, in contrast to the more profound approach to the doctrine 
of the cross. In the one area the approach is on the single dimension of 
history, with a rather thin result; in the other, a multi-dimensional ap- 
proach produces a solution in depth. 

More generally, it may be remarked that this book shows that the con- 
trast between Bible-as-Revelation and Bible-as-Experience is an unreal 
one, for the Bible is both. Every Biblical statement, as a statement, 2 
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proposition believed by the propounder, is a transcript of experience. 
The fact pointed to by the words “God created the heavens and the 
earth” is not in itself a part of any man’s experience; but the conviction 
expressed in that sentence did exist in some mind as a conviction, and 
so was part of a human experience. The question is: Is this statement 
true? Is it true even if uttered by purely non-rational intuition? If 
the answer is Yes, then we can ask, Did God have anything to do with 
the writer’s conviction? If the answer is once more Yes, then the reader 
has accepted, by faith, Revelation. Hence to include the Bible, to the 
degree here admitted, in what is considered to be authoritative, even 
under the name of experience, is to include the authority of revelation. 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 

Louisville, Kentucky 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop; LUTHER Stup1Es, by Gordon Rupp. 375 


pp. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. $7.50. :° 
By FairH ALONE; THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, by W. J. eatunn, 

Translated by B. L. Woolf. 218 pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 

1954. 18s. 

About the only two points these books have in common are that they 
are both about Martin Luther and are both written by professors. The 
first book grew out of “The Birkbeck Lectures in Ecclesiastical History” 
delivered at the University of Cambridge in 1947. These have since 
been enlarged and written at the level of advanced students of the Refor- 
mation. The original scope of The Righteousness of God covered the 
formative period when Luther lectured on the Psalms, Romans, Galatians, 
and Hebrews, and this material comprises the body of the book under 
the title “Coram Deo.” “The Historian’s Luther,’ Luther and Erasmus, 
Government, the Church, and other topics were later added to complete 
the present volume. The Dutch biography grew in part out of Professor 
Kooiman’s parish experiences prior to his position with the University of 
Amsterdam. Its aim is to supply the lay, parish reader with a concise, 
readable story of Luther’s life based on recent research. The Dutch text 
has been translated into very fluent English and the book should, there- 
fore, find its merited place among the brief, popular Luther biographies. 

Following the writings of Dean Inge and similar literature in England, 
Gordon Rupp’s book should do much to revive a genuine interest in 
Luther in that country. Its merit lies in the presentation of the most 
recent findings in Luther research of scholars in Germany, Denmark, 
and Sweden. The author has a refreshing ability to restate difficult prob- 
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lems. This is especially evident in his review of Luther research, the 
evaluation of the sources, and the section “crisis in vocabulary.” The 
main part of the book might be described as an historical, exegetical com. 
mentary quite similar to that of Henri Strohl’s L’Evolution religieuse de 
Luther, with some clever original observations based on very recent Ger. 
man, Swedish, and Danish research. 

The entire book, however, is of very uneven quality. The author ap. 
parently attempted to expand his material into unfamiliar areas and tends 
to speak ex cathedra on subjects in which he is far from Spruchreif. He 
dismisses American church historians as lacking theological background, 
and seems unaware of the contributions of Dau, Reu, Bergendoff, Grimm, 
Spitz, Pelikan, Forell, or Bainton. This lack of acquaintance with Amer. 
ican writers, and his fawning veneration of European scholars, causes 
him to credit the latter with research-contributions made in this country, 
There is a dangerous emphasis upon the formative Luther who later re. 
jected most of his earlier views. It is especially questionable to make that 
Luther typical of the mature Luther of 1535-1546. The author’s un. 
certainty as to the facts about the Turmerlebnis could have been dispelled 
had he consulted American authorities. Also, men like Jordan, Krueger, 
and Thulin should be consulted before the evidence of old woodcuts, 
excavations, and meticulous research is brushed aside so lightly. The 
“ink pot” story can hardly be retained after the researches of Merian, 
Jordan, and Nebe. In the treatment of Anfechtungen, Bainton might 
have been quite properly cited, but is not; while he is cited on the inci- 
dent regarding Erasmus and Frederick the Wise, for which Spalatin, An- 
nales Reformationis, p. 29, is the only reliable source. 

The reviewer gains the impression that Professor Rupp has not investi- 
gated the Church Visitations, or the Jena-Wittenberg struggle resulting 
in the Konkordienbuch of 1580 in which Melanchthon and Flacius were 
leaders. The claim by Meissinger that the Psalms Notes in the Weimar 
edition need 1,400 corrections assumes different significance when it is 
known that the statement originated with Peter Lang of Munich with 
whom Meissinger joined forces after being excommunicated by the Lu- 
therans. Professor Bornkamm is credited with the claim that Luther can 
be studied only in the light of his total theological, exegetical unfolding, 
a view held by Professor Friedensburg decades earlier, and by at least 
some American scholars as much as ten years ago. 

Professor Kooiman’s book also has certain weaknesses in the peripheral 
fields. He does not know the environmental conditions of Wittenberg 
and, therefore, describes the Lutherhaus very inaccurately. It was not 
given “later” to Luther but as a wedding gift. The Luthers did not have 
to adjust themselves to what they found, as a whole suite of rooms on the 
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second floor including the Lutherzimmer had been remodeled and re- 
decorated at the expense of the Elector and the town specifically for the 
newlyweds. Luther was not a poor man, as the author still claims, but 
enjoyed an income conservatively estimated as being between $5,000- 
$6,000 during the last decade of his life. The Scholszkirche Festival on 
31 October began early in the morning, not at noon, if the Dialogus of 
1507 is accepted. Erasmus was not just a humanist, he was also a Re- 
former with a definite conception of the militant Christian. 

Used with care, both of these volumes have their place in the modern 
library: The Righteousness of God for a summary of Luther’s early un- 
folding, and By Faith Alone to give the lay reader a popular, readable 
biography of Luther. 

ERNEST G. SCHWIEBERT 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Work AND VocaTION, Edited With an Introduction by John Oliver Nel- 
son. 224 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. $2.75. 
Growing out of a consideration of a “Christian doctrine of work and 

vocation adequate to the contemporary scene” at the First Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in 1948 was a commission to the Study 
Department of the World Council “to initiate an international study 
among the Churches on this matter.” For three years, under the lead- 
ership of John Oliver Nelson as Chairman, a group of men and women 
appointed by the U. S. A. Study Committee of the World Council gave 
themselves to a penetrating study of many factors involved in the ap- 
parent “‘spiritual sterility and lack of meaning in most jobs in our in- 
dustrialized society.” This book, written by five members of that group, 
presents a wealth of material useful in further consideration of this basic 
problem. 

Recognizing from the beginning that three streams of thought and 
experience would be needed—Biblical thought, theological formulation 
of Biblical thought, the experience of those immersed in contemporary 
industrial life—the group making the study included Biblical scholars, 
theologians, and laymen who are leaders in labor, industry, and person- 
nel management. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Nelson calls attention to the apparent 
lack of definite relation between religious faith and daily occupation. 
Incentives for a study such as this include increasing interest among 
Christian laymen “that everyday Christians again become the Church,” 
“the growing problem of nonwork, or leisure,” “the implication of our 
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daily work in the whole work and progress of the world,” and the “spe. 
cific study program already initiated by the Church in various of its 
branches and agencies.” Three basic questions run through both the 
introduction and the entire symposium—‘‘What is work?” “What is 
vocation?” ‘Can our daily work link up with God’s calling for each of 
us?” 

To throw further light on these questions four members of the group 
produced chapters on “Work and Vocation in Scripture,” “Work and 
Vocation in Christian History,” “Work and Vocation in American In. 
dustrial Society,” “Work as Christian Vocation,” and finally “A Chris. 
tian Strategy.” 

The meaning of work and vocation in Scripture is more clear if we 
recognize God as builder and that God uses man in the fuller realization 
of his central purpose. And no man works for himself alone in the 
Christian community. God commissioned the followers of his Servant 
to herald the good news of God’s Kingdom and to be “fellow workmen 
for God” in the extension of that Kingdom. Christians join in “one 
vocation of intercessory prayer and intercessory service in the world and 
for the world—the very world that is encountered in the daily grind.” 

There is a fascinating treatment of work and vocation in Christian 
history running all the way from early monastic establishments through 
the development of crafts and the Thomist hierarchy of work, Luther's 
concept of work as vocation, the place of “vocation” and “calling” in the 
teachings of the Reformers, and the more recent secularization of work 
and vocation. In America, for example, “the doctrine of Christian vo- 
cation gave way to the American gospel of work.”” With the coming of 
the Industrial Revolution work became more of a machine operation. 
Too often the sense of community is lost. The worker is not seen in 
his total environment. 

In the chapter on “Work as Christian Vocation Today” there is an 
indication of “the place of work in man’s total response to the presence 
of God,” and an attempt to discover how far work serves as “a medium 
of divine calling and human response.” A strategy for the future must 
be based upon the concept of ambassadors as the behind-the-scene work- 
ers and the acceptance by laymen and laywomen of the primary responsi- 
bility. Essential to all of this is knowledge and understanding of our 
Master and his plan for the salvation of mankind. 

As so often happens when several authors contribute to the writing of 
a book this volume lacks in the skillful integration of its component parts. 
On the other hand it has the value of variety of outlook and experience. 
It was prepared primarily as basic material for further study and discus- 
sion. As such it serves its purpose admirably. It should have a large 
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circulation among ministers and laymen alike who are concerned with 
the problem of more closely relating faith and work in the lives of Chris- 
tians. This is not the last word. Perhaps we shall have another volume 
following the Evanston meeting of the Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. 


Jacos A. LonG 


§an Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


ETERNAL Hope, by Emil Brunner. 232 pp. London, Lutterworth Press; 

Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1954. $3.50. 

The import of this study may be appraised by placing it within four 
related but distinct contexts. The first context is Dr. Brunner’s work 
as a whole. Having published two volumes of his Dogmatics, he had 
planned this treatment of hope as the last section of his final volume. He 
prepared it ahead of schedule, however, in order to contribute to the 
World Council studies and because his term of teaching in Japan would 
delay the completion of the Dogmatics. Readers of his earlier works will 
recognize many of their themes woven into this new study, albeit with 
an unusual lucidity, conciseness, and comprehensiveness. Here as else- 
where, Professor Brunner seeks to be “attuned to contemporary philoso- 
phy and in reaction to it.” Here as elsewhere he traces everything Chris- 
tian to the encounter between God and man in that absolutely unique 
event: the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Because it is intrinsic to 
this encounter, Christian hope is at once radically personal and radically 
universal. Experience of new life in Christ gives to man a confident 
assurance of eternal destiny for himself and for the whole creation. 

A second context is provided by the history of western culture. In 
the development of that culture, the author traces five stages. Hellenic 
thought was permeated by a circular conception of history. This was 
overcome and replaced by the unilinear conception characteristic of 
Christian thought. ‘Between the beginning and the end, world history 
stretches as a straight line.”” This confidence in God’s Providence was 
gradually secularized into a faith in progress, based on man’s power to 
control the future. This “typical modern western form of hope” has 
crumbled in recent years, being replaced by a sense of hopelessness which 
produces ‘‘a paralysis of intellectual and spiritual powers,” and then by 
a desperate and idolatrous totalitarianism. Culture can be saved from 
current nihilisms and nationalisms only by a return to its original ground- 
ing in Christian hope. 
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This suggests the crucial task of the Church today, a third context for 
Dr. Brunner’s concern. The paralysis of man’s authentic powers will not 
be cured unless the Church proclaims more effectively the only true 
ground for hope. The Church is not now doing this. It cannot do it 
apart from inward and total revolution, apart from becoming again “the 
bearer of the new life of eternity.” It must live in that future which 
“through faith becomes our present,” joyfully expectant of ‘“‘a promised 
future action of God, a final redemption in the future, a life beyond the 
grave and a fulfilment of history beyond death” (p. 214). But there is, 
in its doctrine of the end, much ballast which the Church must jettison 
before it can make contact with culture. Both in the Bible and in Re. 
formation dogmas, the true hope is mixed up with out-moded world-views 
which the contemporary Church must disavow. 

The problem of what to abandon and what to restore leads Dr. Brun- 
ner into debate with other theologians, a fourth context for his argument. 
On the one hand, he warns against Barth’s “‘objectivist defensive theol- 
ogy” as isolating the Church from the world. On the other, he protests 
against Bultmann’s de-mythologizing the Gospel to the point where the 
dimension of the future disappears, to the point where hope becomes 
identical with the freedom of faith. Over against Fundamentalist ortho- 
doxy and modernist heresy, Brunner sets his own “theological-existential- 
ist eschatology.” He affirms the validity of the New Testament symbols 
of the end of the world, the Parousia, the final judgment, the consum- 
mation of history in the Kingdom of God. He repudiates as “plainly 
fantastic” the Biblical idea of a millennium, and sees little sense in the 
expectation of a speedy finale to history. The forms in which early 
Christians pictured the Parousia are unacceptable, but the Parousia it- 
self “is anything but a piece of mythology which can be dispensed with” 
(p. 138). 

Space does not permit detailed criticism of Dr. Brunner’s position. At 
several pivotal points, the line of reasoning appears vulnerable. Some 
readers will want to discard more, and some less, of the Biblical testi- 
monies. Others will challenge the methodology and the overarching 
perspective. Yet we should all be grateful to him for a provocative study 
which is not only one of his best but also one of the best books available 
in English on this important but neglected theme. 

PAuL S. MINEAR 


Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Center, Massachusetts 
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Tue CourAGE TO BE, by Paul Tillich. 197 pp. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $3.00. 

Perhaps the chief function of Paul Tillich as a theologian is to save us 
from language which means nothing. “Kerygmatic theology,” theology 
which deals with the language of Biblical and historical theology, has a 
way of becoming empty of everything but familiar emotions. Its words 
cease to have genuine “‘referents’’ and its statements hang in mid-air sym- 
bolizing nothing in particular. So faith is turned into sentiment, with- 
out knowledge and without obedience. ‘Tillich has made it his business 
to save theology from such inanity and to fill it with authentic intellectual 
content. 

But how is this to be done? Tillich’s method seems to be to ponder 
deeply on the insights of great minds like Plato, Spinoza, Hegel, and to 
think on the Christian faith in the light of man’s deepest thoughts about 
God, man, and the world. Thus he finds that philosophy and theology 
alike have been preoccupied with “man’s ultimate concern” which is 
being-itself. He finds that Plato like Christianity tried to deal with the 
problem of man’s alienation from his essential nature (pp. 126 f.) and 
that modern “existentialism” is a rediscovery of this same alienation of 
man from concrete being (pp. 139 f.). He has no difficulty in interpret- 
ing the whole history of philosophy and theology from this point of view, 
as a quest for a “courage to be.’ In so doing he reminds not only phi- 
losophers of their essential business with ontology, but also theologians 
of the twin problem of “fate and death” without which theological think- 
ing becomes trivial and falls short of dealing with man’s ultimate con- 
cern. Theology as well as philosophy is in danger of losing sight of 
man’s ‘‘anxiety” about being, and both can profit from Tillich’s philo- 
sophical theology. 

But Tillich’s method does not seem to do (I would say, does not do) 
justice to the Christian faith according to which anxiety is an expression 
of sin. “Philosophical” analysis gives us the thesis that man is a finite 
being who is restive with his finitude; that he needs the courage to be 
himself in the world which denies him an ultimate participation in be- 
ing. More simply, “philosophy” is concerned with enabling a man to 
face death and live without despair. This is also a concern of “religion.” 
On the other hand, Christianity, or Biblical faith, means a conversion of 
man which shall enable him to repent of the sin of anxiety, to trust his 
life to God, and to live in thankfulness and obedience, namely, in the 
love of his neighbor as himself. The problem of man is not his finitude 
but “the sin” which turns his finitude into an occasion of anxiety and 
rebellion against ‘being in general.’”’ When the “mind of Christ” is 
determinative of theology, when the theologian attends to what God has 
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done in Christ and does even now in the Church, it becomes clear that 
man’s problem is not finitude but the mystery of his rejection of his Cre. 
ator. For the philosopher anxiety is “natural.” For the Christian it is 
a violation of human nature, a refusal of consent to our very essence as 
creatures. A Christian who knows Christ’s obedience is in no position 
to regard his anxiety as ontological. Anxiety is a repudiation of our be. 
ing as creatures. It is a sin, and God has provided (according to Chris. 
tian theology) for its removal through the wonderful works of his om- 
nipotence in “the history of redemption.” 

And how is “courage to be” realized? Tillich has some very profound 
words to say about faith which makes for true courage. Here is an ex- 
cellent example of Tillich’s probing and wisdom beside which the usual 
discussions of faith are nothing but childish. Faith is not a summary 
removal of the threat of death and meaninglessness. It is courage to be 
in full view of despair; an overcoming of anxiety which is nevertheless 
dynamic through the power of fate and death. This is real wisdom and 
integrity. But still, how do we come to have faith? Is it really enough 
to say faith is from “the revelation of the ground of being” or God (p. 
180)? Is it really true that, as the last pages of the book suggest, when 
we believe in “the God above the God of theism,” we have true faith 
and courage to be? It is good that Tillich emphasizes the transcendence 
of God. But does that make his thought Christian? Is not the God who 
gave us the courage not only to be but also to repent of our sin, also the 
One who was in Christ reconciling the world to himself? Faith is the 
act of man in response to the act of God in Christ and his Church. My 
faith presupposes God’s self-disclosure in Jesus Christ, the specific histori- 
cal person who “suffered under Pontius Pilate.” I have faith as God's 
Spirit unites me with Jesus Christ and with my neighbor. I have faith 
as my fellow Christians act as priests to me and give me the courage to 
believe in my Creator. I have faith as I am forgiven and have to forgive 
in the Church whose Head is Jesus Christ. It is not enough to say, “God 
above God” reveals himself and we have “the courage of despair.” My 
faith is rooted in God’s dealings with his Israel and the total life of 
God's people today. So it is that the miracle of “courage to be’”’ occurs 
by repentance, and we are made free to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
which is the worship of God. 

I repeat, nobody can read Tillich without being quickened both in 
mind and spirit. So we all ought to read him. But a Christian who 
“swallows” Tillich is bound to have indigestion. 

JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois _ 
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PraYER, by Karl Barth, Translated by Sara F. Terrien. 78 pp. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1952. $1.50. 

The full title of this book is Prayer: According to the Catechisms of 
the Reformation. It contains the substance of three seminars given by 
Karl Barth at Neuchatel in January 1947, January 1948, and September 
1949. Barth here deals with the subject of prayer in the teaching of 
Luther, Calvin, and the authors of the Heidelberg Catechism. He does 
not limit himself, however, to a survey of their teaching, but expands it 
at certain vital points. Outwardly slight, this book is weighty in context. 

In his introductory section Barth stresses the fact that the Reformers 
were not only great men of action, but men of prayer, convinced above 
all things of the necessity of prayer and of the fact that “God answers 
prayer.” Calvin, in particular, insists that God cannot but answer 
prayer, since all our prayer—however weak and imperfect it may be— 
is united with the prayer of Jesus Christ himself: “God is the Father of 
Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ has prayed, and is praying still. . . . God 
cannot fail to answer, since it is Jesus Christ who prays.” Luther, again, 
insists that “to be a Christian and to pray are one and the same thing.” 
Prayer is to the soul what breath is to the body. And in the Lord’s 
Prayer Christ himself teaches us to pray. 

The main part of this book consists of an “Interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer According to the Reformers.” Like Tertullian, who says that 
the Lord’s Prayer contains all Christ’s teaching on prayer and is indeed 
“an epitome of the entire Gospel,” the Reformers regard the Lord’s 
Prayer as the essence of the Lord’s own teaching on prayer. This prayer 
is intended both for public and for private use; the Reformers, Barth 
points out, make no distinction between public and private, individual 
and corporate prayer; for them, as for our Lord himself, all prayer is 
an act of communion. On this point Barth has some profound reflec- 
tions: to pray this prayer aright implies two things. (a) Here “Jesus 
Christ invites us, commands us . . . to pray with Him His own prayer”; 
this also means that we are praying with the Church throughout the 
world. (b) When we pray this Prayer in the spirit of Christ we are in 
communion with those who do not yet pray, “but for whom Christ 
prays, since He prays for mankind as a whole.’”” In this sublime inter- 
cession we are enabled to pray with Jesus for the whole of the human 
family which is ignorant of the divine mercy and love. 

This is not a book to be skimmed through at a sitting. It needs to 
be read slowly and pondered, in the spirit of prayer. Read in this way 
it will yield rich fruit. It should above all bring strength and reassur- 
ance to all who find faith and prayer difficult in the midst of the unrest 
and anxiety of the present time in world history. Barth emphasizes the 
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fact that to pray the Lord’s Prayer aright means praying in God’s order, 
not according to our own impulses. That is, we are trying to put God 
first: his Glory, his Will, his Kingdom; our own needs come second and 
then only as part of God’s purpose for the world and for our lives, not 
for our own personal comfort or satisfaction. Prayer of this kind is 
greatly needed today, and those who try to pray in this way find them. 
selves set free from anxiety and bewilderment, because they are moving 
in line with God’s will, instead of feverishly trying to “do good” in their 
own strength. Throughout this exposition of the teaching of the Re. 
formers on prayer we feel the sureness of one who knows that “this is 
God’s world.” We are surrounded by mystery, it is true; but we are 
not without iight and peace. Barth says: ““We are not surrounded by 
nothingness. The doctrine of Sartre and Heidegger is not true, for it 
sinks back into paganism. We know that in this world there is one thing 
certain: Jesus Christ has died and risen for us, and not only for us, but 
for the whole world. The hope of mankind rests upon this fact: God 
so loved the world. . . . God’s Name is already hallowed.” His is the 
Kingdom and the Power and the Glory. The last word lies with God. 
OLIVE Wyon 

Saffron Walden 

Essex, England 


CuRISTIAN Etuics, by Dietrich von Hildebrand. 470 pp. New York, 

David McKay Co., Inc., 1953. $6.00. 

This book, written by a Roman Catholic philosopher of Fordham Uni- 
versity, is really not Christian ethics, but only a prolegomena to Christian 
ethics. It is to be followed by “a detailed philosophical analysis of the 
specific features of Christian morality” in a later work. “Christian eth- 
ics” is conceived as something quite distinct from “moral theology.” 
Whereas the latter presupposes faith and includes revealed truth, “Chris- 
tian ethics” is strictly philosophical. Despite this distinction, “Christian 
ethics” is said to deal with “the totality of morality,” including the natu- 
ral moral law and moral values accessible to unbelievers as well as the 
morality of Christ and the saints. Indeed, von Hildebrand concerns him- 
self primarily with questions of moral philosophy such as the nature of 
values and the freedom of the will. For this reason, the book will be of 
interest mainly to philosophers rather than theologians. It must be ad- 
mitted also that the analysis is sometimes rather detailed and abstract de- 
spite the frequent use of examples. But the book is full of insights and 
will be interesting to Protestants as well as Catholics. 

The philosophical method is neither that of the Empiricist with natu- 
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ralistic tendencies nor that of the Rationalist who deduces his ethics from 
his metaphysical system. It is that of the “Phenomenologist” of the 
school of Husserl and Scheler, although the author does not use the term. 
Starting with the facts of the moral experience, an attempt is made to 
apprehend essences by intellectual intuition. The author attacks those 
who refuse to believe in the reality of anything that cannot be demon- 
strated and those who reduce entities such as mind and value to some- 
thing else. He argues, in effect, that we must trust our intuition, when 
exercised with careful safeguards, to grasp the essence of value, freedom, 
evil, and other realities of the moral life. 

Values are wholly objective and independent of the human response 
to them. Among the best chapters are those which attack relativism and 
the subjectivism which attempts to “reduce value to a mere suitability 
for appeasing an appetite or urge.” The author also distinguishes be- 
tween three ‘categories of importance”: the “subjectively satisfying”’; 
“value” or “the important-in-itself’; and the “objective good for the per- 
son.” It is with “value” that ethics is primarily concerned. The “ob- 
jective good for the person” presupposes value and, while interest in the 
“subjectively satisfying” is legitimate, as soon as it ceases to be subservient 
to values it becomes a source of evil because it fosters egocentricity. 
There is a penetrating discussion of “concupiscence” and “pride” as the 
two chief roots of moral evil. The former is conceived in very broad 
terms, including in itself laziness, lawlessness, and sensationalism as well 
as sensuality; and various forms of the latter are distinguished. Here, as 
elsewhere, the complete lack of references to Protestant and American 
thinkers is to be deplored. 

Moral values depend upon a “value response” to the “important-in- 
itself” or intrinsic “value.” This “value response” is characterized by 
“self-abandonment” and “conformity to the values.” The self transcends 
itself by participation in the world of values. An “affective response,” 
as well as a cognitive and volitional one, is required for this. Von Hilde- 
brand stresses the importance of “affective responses,” the use of freedom 
in sanctioning or disavowing them, and man’s capacity in this way to 
exercise an indirect influence upon himself. In emphasizing feeling, as 
well as in several other respects, he is obviously closer to St. Augustine, 
whom he calls the ‘Father of Christian ethics,” than to the more ration- 
alistic St. Thomas. 

Not every ‘“‘value response” is the source of a moral value. For one 
thing, it is also necessary in moral acts “to prefer a higher to a lesser 
good.” More generally, there is an “order of love” and the value re- 
sponse must correspond to the rank of the value. This is what the author 
calls “due relation,” that is, the necessity of a ‘““due and adequate response” 
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to each value. For another thing, the “value response” in morality must 
be a response to “morally relevant values,” and there must be “a general 
will to be good” and a “consciousness of moral significance.” But what 
differentiates a “morally relevant value” from other values which are said 
not to be morally relevant, for example, ‘‘the devotion of a scientist to his 
research work,” is far from clear. Is it the nature of the value itself or 
the nature of the intention with respect to it—or both—which makes it 
“morally relevant’? 

One of the main purposes of the book is to “show the inalterable char- 
acter of the moral law” and its “conformity with the hierarchy of values,” 
but there is little discussion of moral law in the book. If the moral law 
is “rooted in moral values,” as the author asserts, it will be necessary for 
him to analyze the nature of “moral values” and their relation to other 
values more clearly than he has done here. It will also be necessary to 
do more than assert the objectivity and hierarchical order of values, 
Values will have to be related to the needs of persons, whom we are 
called upon to serve in love as our neighbors. In Christian ethics, must 
not the “value response’’ to a hierarchy of objective values be subordi- 
nated to a personal response to each of our neighbors which is based pri- 
marily not upon their value or upon values in general but upon their 
needs? Has von Hildebrand not departed from the spirit of St. Au- 
gustine in taking as his starting-point devotion to objective values ac- 
cording to their rank rather than devotion to one’s neighbors from love 
of God? Is this not likely to lead to a distortion of the true meaning of 
the moral law in Christian ethics? 

GEorGE F. THOMAS 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


MANUEL D’ARCHEOLOGIE BIBLIQUE, by A. G. Barrois. Vol. II. 517 pp. 

Paris, Editions A. et J. Picard et Cie. 1953. Fr. 2,250. 

In 1939 Professor Barrois published the first volume of his Manual of 
Biblical Archaeology (in French), a series of well-documented essays on 
essential aspects of daily life in Biblical times. Included were such mat- 
ters as the nomadic way of life, ancient villages, architectural techniques, 
fortifications, water systems, houses, urban and rural life, metallurgy, and 
ceramics. Here one has long been accustomed to look for a useful syn- 
thesis of the older materials of the Biblical text and the newer, but widely 
scattered information of archaeological reports and specialized researches. 
Now the appearance of the second and final part of Professor Barrois’s 
manual brings to a happy culmination a work which is of unique value 
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to all serious students of the Bible. Through the delay in the appearance 
of the second volume the work has been enriched by the use made of the 
wealth of evidence excavated or published since 1939. 

The feature of this manual which distinguishes it from other books in 
the field is the topical organization of the principal results of Biblical re- 
search. The present volume is devoted to the general subjects of soci- 
ology and religion in Biblical times. In the first category are chapters 
on the family, political institutions, law and justice, war, the liberal arts, 
and economics; under the heading of religion are sections on burial cus- 
toms, non-Israelite and Israelite cults and sanctuaries. In each of these 
chapters the author poses questions which the modern student asks, and 
seeks to bring to bear on an answer material from such different sources 
as literature and monuments from the ancient Near East, survivals in 
post-Biblical Judaism, and Arab customs which survive among the mod- 
ern inhabitants of Palestine and Syria. The book is generously illus- 
trated by line engravings when relevant detail can be shown by drawing 
and by half tones when the more intricate detail is desirable. There are 
$50 illustrations. In addition to a listing of relevant words in the foot- 
notes a general bibliography has been included. An index of subjects 
and another of Hebrew and Aramaic words contain references to both 
volumes of the work. 

In a work which must deal with matters on which there is no absolute 
certainty an author cannot avoid taking sides. Professor Barrois, while 
scrupulously careful to give both sides of controversial questions, does not 
shrink from espousing views which are less commonly held. For exam- 
ple, in an extremely full and well documented chapter on writing, he is 
sceptical of the principle of acrophony as explaining the origin of the 
alphabet (p. 120) and is unwilling to connect the Sinaitic script with the 
beginnings of the Phoenician alphabet (pp. 120, 148). Especially note- 
worthy is the full discussion of metrology on pp. 243-258, a subject to 
which Professor Barrois has made significant contributions in the Revue 
biblique. Here his earlier work of 1931 and 1932 has been brought up 
to date and presented in a most useful fashion. The chapter on the in- 
stitution of the family deserves special mention for its wealth of material 
from extra-Biblical sources such as Babylonian, Assyrian, and Hittite law, 
and the tablets from Nuzi. 

Now and again the author provides the reader with apercus and sug- 
gestions which lighten the sometimes heavy recital of factual references. 
He suggests, for example, that in the light of the ancient practice of chang- 
ing a king’s name after accession, it may not be impossible that the true 
name of David was Elhanan, to whom in II Sam. 21: 19 is attributed the 
defeat of Goliath (p. 54). His suggestion on p. 160 that the Palestinian 
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cylinder seals might bear re-examination in the light of the Ugaritic 
mythology is indeed a good one. The view widely held that the mention 
of the Philistines in connection with the Hebrew patriarchs is an anach- 
ronism is met with the suggestion that the Philistines and other Sea 
Peoples entered Palestine earlier than the time of Ramses III (p. x; cf. 
p. 295). 

It is hoped that this work now complete may soon be translated into 
English that it may find its place on that small shelf of essential reference 
books for every student of the Bible. 

JAMEs B. PriTcHarp 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, California 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE, by H. H. Rowley. 201 pp. London, The 

Carey Kingsgate Press, 1953. 15s. 

The tendency today in Biblical scholarship is to emphasize the unity 
of the Bible. The predictive element in prophecy and a serious consid- 
eration of Messianic prophecy are no longer dismissed as unscientific or 
coincidental. In his chapter “Unity in Diversity” Rowley insists, and 
rightly so, that a historical sense is essential for the study of the Bible, 


but that there must be the perception of the meanings which are con- 
temporary for the world and enduring in significance. 

This thesis is supported by his treatment of “The Law and the Proph- 
ets.” Instead of forcing an antithesis between the Pentateuch and the 
prophetical books of the Old Testament, or between prophetic and 
priestly religion, Rowley notes different emphases between them while 
marking their fundamental unity in basic concepts of religion. Sacrifice 
and other ritual acts in both the Law and the Prophets are meaningless 
unless charged with the spirit of the worshipper; ethical religion is com- 
mon to both; the Psalter finds its roots in the cultus and in many cases is 
calculated to evoke from the worshipper the spirit so essential to the valid 
performance of the ritual. 

In treating ‘““The Nature of God and Man” and “The Fulfilment of 
Promise’”” Rowley concludes that the profound unity running through 
both Testaments is the thread of the revelation of the One God. This 
conclusion is supported by his summation in the last two chapters, “The 
Cross” and “The Christian Sacraments.” Here an often neglected aspect 
of Biblical thought is delineated. The sacrificial system of the Old Tes- 
tament and the meaning of the Cross are shown to be related as the old 
covenant with its legalistic obligations upon man is related to the new 
covenant of grace with its obligations of faith. Rowley insists that the 
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sacrament of baptism must have meaning for the person baptized. For 
him this meaning of baptism is faith in God and surrender to God on 
the part of the believer. In the baptism of infants, Rowley maintains, 
the symbolism of the sacrament is emphasized to the neglect of its efficacy 
as an organ of the soul’s approach to God. ‘Those who believe that the 
blessings and promises of God in Christ are made to believers and to their 
children and that the baptism of infants signifies their membership in 
the household of faith will take exception to this view. 

Documented with ample notes and bibliographical material, this book 
reflects the mature deliberations of a world-famous Biblical scholar. 
Well-written and interesting it expresses one dominant trend of Biblical 
scholarship today, namely, that neither the Old Testament nor the New 
Testament can be studied as though the other did not exist. The Bible 
must be treated as one book. 

DonaLp H. GARD 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


FirE IN THy Moutu, by Donald G. Miller. 160 pp. New York, Abing- 
don Press, 1954. $2.50. 

How to speak God’s Word so that it becomes the redemptive deed in 
the listener’s life is the aim of this solid book. ‘There are five strong 
chapters written with grace and precision. They present the divine and 
delicate tensions which stretch their filaments from the Bible to the 
preacher. The prophetic tone is here. Therefore the book is courage- 
ous. It has bigness and leans against a great God. 

Dr. Miller is not much impressed by modern American preaching. 
Apart from certain exceptions it is outside the Bible. It does not pos- 
sess divine content. ‘The payment for such a divorce is inexorable. It 
consists of spiritual anemia and pulpit pallor. There is no resonance 
of redemption. It does not revolutionize life. 

The author is not content to describe decay. He places markers which 
point the road to a new pulpit seriousness, not without a touch of humor. 
There is the modern painter who “ate raw pork for supper, slept on it 
and the next day painted what he saw.” His example of the church 
pillars which were found to be hanging from the roof rather than sup- 
porting it has parable power. 

Essentially Fire in Thy Mouth is not a thesis for the angry but a table 
for the hungry. It tells the role of the Bible in preaching, describes the 
preacher as Biblical interpreter. It proves that the Protestant Church, 
unlike the Roman Catholic, can survive only if its preaching is centered 
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in the saving act of God. Liturgy alone is insufficient. The test of 
preaching is not dry orthodoxy but rather the release of divine life in 
people. It is not enough to praise the Bible and define preaching, 
There must be a new experience of the Bible as the spiritually digestible 
record of God’s wholly new invasion of time and life in Jesus Christ. It 
is bread. But to eat it requires effort and high devotion. For those who 
pay this price there is a new understanding of the mystery of the God 
whose statements are the substance of history and whose words are deeds, 

“I'd like to go away thinking there is a chance for me,” a young man 
said recently. He was describing what he felt a service of worship ought 
todo. Fire in Thy Mouth isa hopeful book and begets hope. It makes 
one feel that preaching can experience resurrection and create it. If it 
starts where it was meant to start God makes it his own and then anything 
good can happen. 

RAYMOND IRvING LINDQUIST 


Hollywood, California 


THE CouNciL OF CHALCEDON, by R. V. Sellers. 361 pp. London, 

S. P. C. K., 1953. 37s. 6d. 

The definition of the Church’s faith concerning the person of Christ 
at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 ranks with the affirmation of the 
consubstantiality of the Son with the Father at the Council of Nicaea 
in 325 as one of the two most decisive doctrinal decisions of the ancient 
Church. On the occasion of the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the 
Council in 1951 the Pope issued an Encyclical in which he declared: 
“No one, enticed by the aberrations of human philosophy or deceived 
by the tortuosity of human language, dare shake with doubt or pervert 
with harmful innovations the dogma defined at Chalcedon, that in Christ 
there are two true and perfect natures, one divine and one human, joined 
together but not confused, and subsisting in the sole Person of the Word” 
(Sempiternus Rex). And with reference to the same dogma Karl Barth 
has bidden us cease complaining of Greek intellectualism and rather be 
thankful that the Church performed its task so thoroughly when it de- 
fined the hypostatic union of true God and true man in the one Jesus 
Christ (Dogmatics in Outline, p. 98). The fundamental significance of 
the Chalcedonian definition is further attested by the almost simultaneous 
publication of a massive collection of historical and theological studies 
by a group of German Catholic scholars (Das Konzil von Chalkedon, ed. 
Grillmeier and Bacht) and the present work by Professor R. V. Sellers of 
King’s College, London, which is (as far as I know) the only tribute 
which the anniversary has called forth from the English-speaking world. 
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Professor Sellers’s book is a worthy sequel to his earlier work, Two An- 
cient Christologies, in which he analyzed the two principal schools of 
Christological thought, the Alexandrian and the Antiochene, in a most 
illuminating manner. The first part of the book presents a fairly full 
and detailed historical account of the events of the twenty critical years 
which led up to the Council of Chalcedon. The second contains a sketch 
of the doctrinal background, in which the fuller analysis of Two Ancient 
Christologies is briefly summarized. The remainder of the book is de- 
yoted to discussion of the Council’s decision and its vindication in the 
controversies which followed it. The book is amply documented, and 
some of the principal texts are given in extenso. 

Dr. Sellers finds the key to the interpretation of the Church’s thought 
on the person of Christ in two principles, which were inherent in the 
nature of the enterprise of fides quaerens intellectum, and which he calls 
the principle of Christological confession and the principle of Christo- 
logical enquiry. These principles, the former of which relates to faith’s 
immediate apprehension of the unity of the person, and the latter to the 
intellectual recognition of the duality of the natures, were fundamental 
to all schools of thought. The heresies which precipitated open conflict 
in the Church arose merely from the carrying to extremes of differences 
of emphasis which those principles received in the various schools, and 
which, in turn, were due, not to any radical disagreement on the main 
issue, but to the different soteriological standpoints from which the 
Christological problem was approached. There was general agreement 
on the terms of the problem to be solved, but the situation was bedevilled 
by a persistent misunderstanding of the terminology with which different 
parties attempted to solve it. It is significant that though the debate 
went on for over a hundred years, it kept coming back to the same old 
points and fighting the same old battle of precedents. The only real ad- 
vances that were made were the idea of “‘hypostatic union,” first put for- 
ward by Cyril of Alexandria, and that of ‘“‘enhypostasia,” by Leontius of 
Byzantium; in so far as the latter resolved the deadlock between the sup- 
porters and the opponents of the Chalcedonian definition, it may be said 
that the guiding mind was that of—Aristotle. 

Dr. Sellers, however, rejects the common charge that the Council of 
Chalcedon betrayed the spirit of the Greek faith and contends “that it 
protected that spirit against itself through setting up the bounds beyond 
which it was not to pass” (p. 348). At the same time he will not allow 
that the definition was primarily negative, and points to the fact that the 
famous four negative adverbs are inserted in a positive statement, as evi- 
dence that it “encourages enquiry into the mystery.” But a positive so 
heavily qualified with negatives is not very encouraging, and the inquirer, 
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confronted with four closed doors, would seem to have less freedom of 
movement than Balaam’s ass. 

In a brief reference to modern criticisms of the definition by H. R. 
Mackintosh and others, Dr. Sellers argues, in effect, that if the Chalce. 
donian formulation of the Christological problem is accepted, the deci- 
sion of the Council is unexceptionable. It may be so. But the question 
which is being asked more and more by modern critics, it seems to me, 
is whether the Chalcedonian formulation of the problem is adequate, 
whether the total fact of Christ can be defined in the categories it em. 
ploys, or whether it is possible to effect a closer integration of Christology 
with soteriology. 

A remark may be made, in conclusion, on the arrangement of the book. 
Dr. Sellers, as was indicated above, separates the historical from the doc- 
trinal in his presentation of the background of the Council. No doubt 
this has much to commend it, but the historical narrative in the first sec- 
tion is liable to give the reader the unfortunate impression that the 
Council of Chalcedon was the outcome of a sordid tale of episcopal am- 
bition, rivalry, and intrigue. That these things played their part, no 
one would seek to deny—there were unattractive characters on both sides 
—but it is doubtful whether the course of events is comprehensible, even 


as history, unless a place is given, among the historical factors, to a pro- 
found and insistent theological concern. 

Dr. Sellers maintains the high tradition of English patristic scholar- 
ship, not least in his ability to present the fruit of immense research in 
concise and limpid prose. His book is likely to be the standard English 
authority on the Council of Chalcedon. 


GerorGE S. HENDRY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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